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Better colours, better brushes and better art materials through- 
out cannot fail to bring a higher standard of work. Their fine 
quality commends Winsor & Newton's products to discrim- 
inating art teachers, who know there are none better, none 
more economical in use. Specify them by name and refuse 
substitutions. Catalogue will be sent free on request. 


Winsor & Newton Lid, Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Winsor & Newton Inc., 92, Broadoay, New Y orb, 
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EDITORIAL 


From the columns of the daily newspapers, or even the pages of the 
serious political and economic weeklies, it would be difthcult to 
extract any information indicating that in industry and commerce 
during the past few years there has been taking place a revolution 
with highly significant political and economic implications, Once 
a year on the enrolling night at evening institutes Press photo- 
graphers descend upon the world of education and in one or two of 
next day’s papers there appear photographs of a new kind of queue 

the queue for education. But does the general public realize that 
industry and commerce are two of the main educational forces in 
the country, that firms spend great sums of money for purely 
educational purposes, and that there is a considerable body of men 
in industry and commerce who are genuinely anxious to promote 
the welfare—both intellectually and emotionally—of the young 
people who join industry? 

Is it too much to say that at last we are on top of the machine, 
that industrialists in positions of power and influence are becoming 
more and more aware of the condition of man and not so narrowly 
concerned with the condition of the balance-sheet? Those whose 
notion of history begins—and sometimes ends—with the first Indus- 
trial Revolution have a ready answer to that question. [There ts no 
genuine interest in education in all this, they say. What did the 
employers do to the children in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? They'd do the same to-day; it’s only fear of the power of the 
masses that keeps them from doing it, and it is the same fear that 
lies behind all these « onferences on the welfare of the young worker, 
or foremanship, or training within industry and so on. It’s the jitter 
they've got-—not a passion for welfare, education, or anything else 

[hat is an extreme point of view, but it is the extreme point of 
view which is in general most passionately held and most vehe- 
mently expressed, and it cannot be demed that the advance of 
educational work in industry and commerce ts hindered by pocket 
of suspicion and distrust. 

his was very much in Howard Marshall's mind when, in an 
address to the pacre Annual Conference in October, he stressed the 


importance of communications upwards as well as downwards in an 
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organization. ““We have made’’, he said, “through joint consultation, 
suggestion schemes, wage-negotiating machinery, house magazines, 
and so forth—we have made attempts to open up these essential 
lines of communication, but only here and there can they be said to 
have been really successful, and it is to this aspect of communications 
that a great deal more study must be given if prejudice, suspicion 
and fear are not to block the upward communication channels.” 

Sir Ronald Weeks had similar ideas in mind too when at the lron 
and Steel Federation I raining Conference, in referring to the change 
of attitude that had taken place since the early days when the 
industrialists regarded the school merely as an instrument for 
inculcating the three R's as speedily and efficiently as possible, so 
that the children could be swept into industrial usefulness at the 
earliest possible moment, he said: ‘The important thing is that this 
change of attitude should not find its motivation in a purely selfish 
spirit on the part of employers, but rather that it should spring from 
an honest desire to promote the welfare, happiness, and capability 
of fellow partners in a co-operative enterprise. If our motives are 
wrong, we shall fail in our objective, even though our buildings and 
equipment for training are of the finest, and our staffs are the most 
highly qualified people available.” 

To say this is to throw oneself wide open to the critics on both 


sides. ‘Who said my business was a co-operative enterprise?”’ replies 
the more pugnacious employer. “‘It's my business, and I'm the boss 
of it.”” “All so much eye-wash,”’ say the shell-backed among the 
employees. “We know the motive—to get more work out of us. It’s 
as simple as that.”’ 


But it is not as simple as that. The sentiments expressed by Sir 
Ronald Weeks and others like him are not mere words. The confer- 
ence of the [ron and Steel Federation was concerned with training 
for industry, but it was told of the “urgent need to provide even 
more facilities by means of part-time day release for educating the 
mind of the adolescent not only in the things immediately necessary 
to him in his trade, but also in a range of topics of a wider significance 
to him as a future citizen. He must be instructed in activities of a 
more cultural nature which can help him to form useful hobbies and 
interests for the future.”’ The pacte conference was concerned with 
“Communications, but a very large part of the week-end was 
devoted to discussion of clear thinking, clear statement and under- 
standing one’s {cllow human beings. 





Ruart McLean 


DESIGN IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Speciauizep designers of printing are called ‘“‘typographers”’ 
Typography is, in its narrowest and properest sense, the art of 
arranging printing material (chiefly types, ink and paper) so as 
best to serve a particular purpose. 

The word “typographer” always used to mean just “printer’’; 
but “printer” in the fullest meaning of the word—the printer who 
knew how to use type and who appreciated the intellectual and 
artistic as well as the technical aspects of his job. The technical 
aspects were, for the first 300 or 400 years of the history of printing, 
comparatively simple. No printer ever had any problem in choosing 
what was the right type for a job. He merely had to decide what 
size to use and whether he had enough of it. And there was no 
choice of process. There was only one way of setting type—by hand; 
one way of printing it—on a hand-press; and one kind of paper 
hand-made. The layout, or designing of a job, was as a matter of 
course done by the printer, just as tables or chairs were normally 
designed by the craftsmen who made them, guided by traditional 
usage. 

Then came the Industrial Revolution; and by the time the smoke 
began to clear a bit—say, by 1910 or so—the printing industry was 
in a very changed condition. The traditional methods of printing 
had been largely superseded by new techniques. Types were now 
composed and cast by machine, and printed from plates or cylinders 
at very high speeds on continuous reels of machine-made paper 
In addition, two completely new methods of printing had been 
developed—the offset-litho and the photogravure processes, which 
in their train brought many new techniques affecting type design 
and layout; and the reproduction of illustrations, as well as of type, 
had been revolutionized by photography 

Caxton, if he could have entered a printing-office in 1800, might 
have found little altered in 300 years; but to-day he might wander 
through many departments of a great printing firm without recog- 
nizing where he was. The modern master-printer does not employ 
anybody so unspecialized as a “printer”; he employs chemists, 
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photographers, engineers, electricians, keyboard operators, n 
minders, retouching artists, foundry-men and a host of othe: 
specialized technicians; not least among them are the typo 
who have specialized knowledge of types 


‘ 


in the old days. Machine punch-cutting has made possibl 


No longer are there just one or two type faces to choose | 


unlimited supply of both new types and revived old ones. Type fa 
fall into two main categories, known in the printing trade a 
play” and “book’’. Display faces are those used chiefly for 

tising, and there can never be too many well-designed displa 

for ideally every advertiser would like to use a type face 

unique and his own. Book faces are those intended for cont 
reading, and there are far too many good ones available t 

too many, at least, for the printer’s convenience, for he 

being asked for the ones that he has not got. The typograpl 
supposed to be able to find his way easily through this deepenin 
jungle; but im fact, a familiarity with the various type face 

a small part of his job. The typographer has taken the plac« 
master-printer of the past, for it is the typographer who 
decides how in detail a job shall be designed and carried out 

to the printer what the architect is to the builder: so it wi De seen 
that his technical knowledge must extend a great dea! further than 
type faces—must in tact embrace every operation in the whole 
complex of print produc ion 


Tne Nature or Typocrapuic Desicn 


The particular fascination of designing printed matter | 
that nearly every problem has literary, artistic and technical! aspect 


lt words are to be printed, an understanding or appreciation of the 


words ts essential to a good solution of how best to print the I hat 
is, first of all, a literary problem. And since what is print 

be looked at as well as read, it must have an appearance, 

an artistic problem—quite apart from the more directly 
questions that arise if illustrations are required. But the lite: 

artist problem are not really separate, they are the 
starung-off point is always the words. The words must be t 


ll pass the message most efficiently and 


into type which wi 
into the brain of the reader. The typographer must provide 
legibility; but mere legibility is not enough, is not even po 


every arrangement of type, like every voice, cannot he 
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some character. The typographer’s art is like the reader's or actor's 
to give the words the nght character. 

The highest exercise of the typographer’s skill is in designing 
books that are literature, just as the actor's talents are most fully 
stretched in a great play. But most typographers have to spend a 
great deal of their time designing matter that has no literary value 
Here again legibility is perhaps the first, but cannot be the only 
aim. A notepaper heading, for example, may be perfectly legible, 
yet have a character that is completely inappropriate to the firm 
or person that uses it. It is easy to exaggerate the importance ol 
such details as stationery, but, on the other hand, if the little things 
that are easy to put right are not put right, it does indicate a lack 
of efficiency, or of percipience. If the men representing a great firm 
are clean, properly dressed, and efficient-looking, so should be its 
sheets of notepaper 

The pleasant appearance of objects in daily use is in any case 
a sign and part of civilization, whether it is good business or not 
Civilized people want cups and glasses that look graceful as well as 
being easy to drink out of, and they are entitled to expect that the 
printing that is so large a part of our daily environment should have 
at least the grace and cleanness of design that may be appropriate 
to it. There is a great mass of ephemeral printing which is nearly 
always poor or even downright squalid in design, but which might 
just as easily, without extra expense, be cheerful, colourful, simple 
and dignified 


SRITAIN’S CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE Past 


[he general standard of design in the British printing trade to-day 
is improving, but is stll extremely low. This ts a pity, since Britain's 
contributions to the art of printing have in the past been outstanding 
Caxton, our first printer, is one ol the most sympathetic characters 
in the whole history of printiag; an elderly busine man, he went 
to Cologne and learned the then novel art of printing in order to 
use it for providing copies of the books he so much loved for his 
friends 


For 200 yea! ifter Caxton there were no bright lights in English 


printing, chiefly owing to the Star Chamber cen orship; but from 


the rise of Wilham Caslon in the early eighteenth century down to 


the present day there has always been someone in this country 


making an outstanding contribution to some department or another 
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of printing. Caslon was a great type-designer and letter-founder 
whose type designs are still in use all over the world to-day. He was 
followed by John Baskerville, one of the great eccentrics and also 
one of the great printers; and during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century British printers established a noble tradition in 
design. Book after book produced in those days by the most obscure 
local printers show all the elegance of that envied age, while the 
superb printing of Bulmer and Bensley ranks with the cabinet- 
making of Chippendale and Sheraton and the lithe curricles of 
Fulton. 

During the mid-nineteenth century, when standards of design were 
sinking, England produced William Pickering, one of the greatest 
book-designers in the history of printing; and when all standards of 
design in nearly every craft and trade had sunk to rock bottom, it was 
from William Morris in England that the movement towards revival 
came. 


Most Desicners are Oursipe tHe Printinc TRADE 


It was when the revival started that printers lost the initiative in 
design, which they have never since regained. The need for reform 
was seen, and the first steps taken, by men outside the printing trade. 
William Morris employed two pressmen to work the hand presses on 
which the Kelmscott books were printed. It has been recorded that 
they were contemptuous of the work and were glad, when the Kelm- 
scott Press was disbanded, to return to “‘real’’ printing. Although 
they were only two workmen, their attitude was symbolic of the 
whole printing trade 

It has been shown how the growing complexity of printing tech- 
niques made inevitable the introduction of specialists in typography 
Dhese specialists were employed, not by printers, but by publishers 
and advertisers. Printers found that they were being told how to 
print by amateurs of printing, and they did not like it. What hap- 
pened when they did their own designing, however, was in most 
cases sufhcient proof that in this respect they were themselves incom- 
petent. To-day the situation has not altered much. The designing 
and direction of printing ts stll largely controlled, not by the printer, 
but by his customers. Anyone who has anything to do with pr 


in England to-day knows how few printers there are in the country 


who can be trusted to design even a title-page themselves, let alone 
anything more complicated. The standard of design attained in or 
approved by the trade itself can be seen by looking at its professional 
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journals. The covers of a few of these are shown in the art inset. 
None of these are well-designed, and all except one are lamentably 
designed. Two contemporary Swiss printing journals are also shown 
Both are trade papers, not highbrow art journals, like Graphis or 
Signature. The covers are apt and imaginative, the insides plain, 
simple and up-to-date; they make a contrast, mournful for us, with 
the English papers, which display ignorance and lack of taste. 

It cannot even be said that the technical standards of our printers 
are at this moment as high as they should be in such matters as even 
and correct composition, machining and binding. Too much bad 
workmanship is seen every day. No doubt many faults are due to the 
lack of apprentices during the war years, the loss of skilled crafts- 
men into other trades and through death, and the present policy of 
the unions to maintain a shortage of skilled men. But one would 
dearly welcome some sign that the British prinung trade as a whole 
recognizes what good modern design looks like and what it owes, as 
a trade, to the designers working for ut, who, if they try to enter a 
printing works, are often cold-shouldered and always forbidden to 
touch even printing type. 

Ihe recent much-publicized exhibition of “Design in Business 
Printing”’ was a step in the right direction. The exhibits consisted 
mostly of jobbing printing, such as booklets, brochures, labels, note- 
papers, bill-headings, etc., and the standard of the matter exhibited 
was extremely high. The credit for this was all taken by the printers, 
and not a single individual designer was mentioned; yet nearly all 
of it was the work of designers working outside the printing trade. 
The work of the three exceptional firms who do encourage design 
by employing designers, the Shenval and Curwen Presses and W. S. 
Cowell Ltd., was well represented; yet even their work is designed 
mostly by designers who, even if they have a studio inside the press, 
are not allowed by the unions to handle type or periorm any printing 
operation themselves. 

The general ignorance of and carelessness of good design in the 
printing trade is partly due to the fact that nearly all work comes to 
the printer already designed. Printers resent this, but they cannot 
remedy the situation untl they can show that they themselves are 
capable of designing if called upon. But whether it will ever again 
be feasible for printers to undertake designing, it is necessary for 
them to understand the principles of typography and design in print- 


ing in order to execute their work intelligently or even passably 
Every branch of printing still calls for high craftsmanship, and this 
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cannot be achieved if the craftsman does not really know what he 
is doing or why he is doing it. 


Tue Ruves or Desian 


It is clear that in all questions of design of things to be used there 
are two clements, the practical and the esthetic. A craftsman will 
soon learn to appreciate the practical side of the problem, even in 
other trades than his own, but he may feel that he is incapable of 
learning the esthetic side: he imagines it is a gift he is born with or 
without. Yet the esthetics of design are perhaps not so entirely a 


matter of taste, as is sometimes supposed. In printing certainly there 
are some rules that are matters of fact and not of opinion. For 
example, capital letters must be spaced out optically, for the sake of 
legibility and good appearance, and not set solid. It may not be 
always practicable to letter-space them—for example, in the narrow 
measures of newspaper headings—but there is no doubt that they 
look better if they are. Words in lower-case, or small letters, should 
not be letter-spaced, because the lower-case letters of the Roman 
alphabet have been designed to join together, and they look weak 
and unnatural when set apart. Again, in continuous reading matter 
the words must be set clearly—both because it is easier for the eye 
to read words quickly if they are close together (separated by not 
more than the width of the letter “‘i’’) and because it gives a better 
and blacker appearance to a page. Another rule of legibility which 
is a question of fact, not of taste, ts that sans serif type is less easy to 
read continuously than type with serifs. It is less legible because 
there is less differentiation between the individual letters when they 
have no serifs than when they have serifs, and also because the serifs 
serve to join the letters into words; and it is by the silhoucttes of 
words, rather than letter by letter, that literate people read. These 
are all matters of fact, capable of visible proof, and there are 
numerous other rules, some optical, some dependent on our reading 
habits and some only on common sense, which concern intimate! 
all designers of printing. It 1s not possible to become a great designer 
of printing merely by learning rules; but the rules are a great help 
and an essential part of the equipment of both designers and criti 
of printing 


How are Desicners or Printinc TRAINED? 


Printing is an exceedingly difficult trade to enter from the 
It is, broadly speaking, impossible for anyone other than the 
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a master-printer to enter a printing firm for training unless he has 
already obtained the promise of a job from a member of the Master 
Printers’ Federation: and if he does enter a firm for training he will 
probably not be allowed by the unions to touch any type or work 
any machines. 

The only organized courses in design are at art schools; and while 
some art schools possess their own printing departments and can 
provide elementary instruction in the simpler branches of prinung 
practice, this is no substitute for the experience of working in a 
printing firm. Printing is so esscntially a matter of mass production 
that no school can possibly provide the true circumstances of typo- 
graphic design. It is clearly essential for the designer to see every 
stage of a job being carried through, to know where reasonable 
demands end and nuisance-making begins, and to meet and under- 
stand the problems of the people who will be actually carrying out 
his written instructions. 


Yet it is just this permission to spend a short time freely in a print- 
ing works that it has been difficult in the past to obtain, with the 
result that printers have often had to take instructions from people 


less well qualified to give them than they need have been 

The qualifications of a designer of printing may be pretty varied. 
And one of the advantages of a career in this kind of designing is 
the number of different openings there are for later specialization 
and development. From typography you can go on to the business 
side of printing direction and production, into publishing, into edit- 
ing, into writing, into wider fields of industrial design, into technical 
invention, or into many other things. But for the plain designer of 
printing no special qualification is required except as much general 
education and as much love of literature as possible. Good design 
for printed words must grow out of the words and not be a sort of 
streamlined cowl dropped over them. 

And what is wanted above all is not more designers, but more 
readers who understand the differences between good and bad 


printing and who ask for the good 
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From a Correspondent 
IS EVOLUTION ENOUGH? 


In an unforgettable phrase, Professor W. O. Lester Smith has 
recorded that the private and confidential “Green Book’’ sent in 
1941 by the Board of Education to interested bodies to initiate dis- 
cussions on reform was issued “in a blaze of secrecy’. The same 
might be said about the recent report of the National Advisory 
Council on Education for Industry and Commerce on (7he Future 
Development of Higher Technological Education)'—or at least about the 
preliminary drafts that preceded the final report. These were so 
widely and so openly discussed, not least in the columns of the Press, 
that it can hardly have come as a surprise to anyone concerned to 
learn that the Council had recommended the establishment of a 
“Royal College of Technologists’, whose function shall be to 
“approve suitable courses of advanced technology submitted by 
technical coileges appropriate to first and higher awards’’, and to 
grant to candidates qualifying for these awards the rank, dignity, 
status, call it what you will—except a university degree—of associate 
and member respectively. 

Well, now that the proposal is everybody's property, what about 
it? The Minister of Education has declared that he will ““‘welcome 
and consider any comments that may be made’’ to him. In these 
pages at least he shall be spared a repetition of the arguments (which 
he must by now know by heart) in favour of other solutions that 
have been unwearvingly advanced for so many months, years even, 
by their advocates. Let us forget here, for the moment at any rate, 
affiliation of technical colleges to universities, extended use of the 
London external degree, a Technological Grants Committee, a 
“Technical University’, an association of professional institutions, 
and concentrate upon the proposal that has found favour in the eyes 
of the majority in the world of technical education who were invited 
to give an opinion. For the matter is quite as urgent to-day as it was 
in 1945, when the Percy Committee declared that “the position of 
Great Britain as a leading industrial nation is being endangered by 


failure to secure the fullest possible application of science to industry 


and this failure is partly due to deficiencies in education’. If the 
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Advisory Council's proposal will do anything substantial to stop the 
rot, then for goodness’ sake let’s adopt it and give it a fair trial, 
and cease hankering after the other possible ways. 

The first point to be noted—it sticks out a mile—is that the pro- 
posal for a Royal College of Technologists is a completely conven- 
tional one, and right in the middle of the main highway of the 
English tradition. There exist already well-established, and well- 
respected, bodies—the Royal College of Surgeons, for example, was 
frequently cited as exemplar in discussions—whose purpose, pro- 
cedure and constitution are in all material respects as like as two 
pins to those of this College. 

The last thing the proposed Royal College of Technologists can be 
called is a leap in the dark. On the whole, this fact probably greatly 
enhances its chance of success, for there is nothing we look askance 
at more in England than doing something really new for the first 
time. But we feel reasonably safe—and generally speaking do 
remarkably well—when we tread the path of evolution; and it is 
that path which the Advisory Council have chosen. 


“In short we believe that an evolutionary method should be 
adopted in the development of higher work and research in the 
colleges, whereby advanced courses are concentrated, as speedily 
as building conditions permit, in colleges which are in a position 
to transfer elsewhere the whole, or the greater part, of their junior 
and less advanced work.’’ 


Quite so. And why not, especially as this particular form of evolu- 
tion is currently (as the Americans say) going on in the major 


technical colleges and has been for some time, to the evident satis- 
faction of those engaged in speeding it along? Why not, as the 
Council propose, set the seal upon this evolutionary development 
by giving it a crowned head of its own, which will ennoble with its 
own accolade the deserving and the eminent that 1 produces? The 
question of the relative prestige that the College's awards carry can 
surely be left to time (and the College) to determine; it has been 
endlessly debated, with no material result except to demonstrate 
beyond question that the opposing schools of thought about it are 
irreconcilable. It is much more important to consider whether an 
advanced technologist will emerge better educated from a ‘‘concen- 
trated college’’ than from one of the major technical colleges as it 
now is or from a *‘Technical University’. (In view of the different 
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function allocated to the traditional university in the report, and 
generally accepted by informed opinion, that institution can be for 
the moment left out of account. 

That a technologist will be better instructed in a “concentrated 
college’ can hardly be doubted. That is why the major technica! 
colleges have been and are busily engaged in transferring clemen- 
tary and less advanced work from their central establishment to 
surrounding brdnches. There is bound to be some social! loss, as 
there always must be whenever segregation by intellectual! levels is 
effected; whether this is or is not offset by the undoubted social gain 
secured by the easier communication of ideas between intellectual 
equals is a deep psychological question which can be indicated but 
hardly discussed in a brief article. On the “Technical University 
issue the present writer can only say that if a major technical college 
becomes fully “concentrated” he cannot see in what educational 
respects it would differ from a technical University except that its 
awards would not be degrees—which leads us back, unprofitably, 
to the question of prestige. That it would attract only second-rate 
staff he begs leave to doubt: many existing appointments suggest 
otherwise. 

Far better to explore the question of education, as distinct from 
instruction. It is to-day generally acknowledged—and no one insists 
on this more firmly than the enlightened industrialist—that what 
industry wants in its key posts is men who are something much more 
than highly skilled technologists or expert research workers. Industry 
wants men who understand and can handle men and matters of high 
policy as well as machines. Would the “concentrated college’ be 
likely to produce them? It is almost too obvious to reply that that 
will depend entirely upon the nature of the courses and the facilities 
for social life provided. One cannot retrain from expressing surprise 
that in a report one of whose three parts containing the argument is 
headed “Essential requirements for the development of education 
for technologists in technical colleges’’, only the slightest indirect 
reference is made to “culture and social activities’’. Because all this 


machinery of a Royal College with its Associateship and Member- 
ships and Fellowships, Court, Council and Academic Board will be 
both futile and dangerous (as would be any other machinery) if it 


merely produces better technologists and not better men 

Phere is another question, of a totally different kind but equally 
important, which is provoked by reading this Report, although it i 
completely ignored by the Report itself. It is briefly expressed in the 
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title chosen for this article: Is Evolution Enough? Does the evolu- 
tionary method, well though it has served England at times in the 
past, really match up to the exigent and urgent demands of to-day? 
Again, it is almost unforgivably obvious to reply that it all depends 
upon the rate at which the evolution proceeds. But there’s the rub; 
the “evolutionary method”’ in the past has been all too provocative 
in this country of what might be called the “evolutionary attitude’, 
that is, the frame of mind which elevates slowness into a prime virtue 
and has cold shivers down the back at the mere idea of moving 
quickly. There is a rather terrifying illustration of this attitude on 
p. 11 of the Council’s report: 

*. . . We must accept the fact that for many years’ difficulties of 
accommodation alone will make it impracticable to exclude all the 
less advanced work from the major colleges.”’ 


Must we accept this fact? Why? Is it possible that this resignation 
to the “inevitability of gradualism”’ is not entirely unconnected with 
the surprising omission in the Report of any suggestion as to the 
authority under which the “‘concentrated colleges’’ will function? If 
this omission means that the Advisory Council assumes without 
question that they will remain, as now, local education authority 
colleges, then there is some ground for the belief that “‘difficulties 
of accommodation alone’ may “‘for many years’’ prevent many major! 
technical colleges from being in a position to offer facilities for courses 
that will qualify students for the awards to be offered by the Royal 
College of Technologists. But a couple of consecutive sentences lower 
down on the same page make one doubt whether the Advisory 
Council made this assumption unquestioningly. 


“The actual selection of colleges for the particular advanced 
courses required should, we feel, be made after consultation with the 
Reox nal Acade Mite Boards, whi h were established by the Ministry 
of Education to give advice in the field of technology. Jt wall be for 


these Boards to survey constantly the needs of their areas and to advise 


on the courses required and on the colleges which should provide 
them.’ 


The italicized passages suggest that at some point in the negotia- 
tions the local education authorities dug their toes in and declared 


i Our italics 
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“Whatever happens, these colleges remain ours."’ To which the 
reply would seem to have been: “Very well, if you insist; but despite 
your nominal ownership we will see to it that in fact the colleges 
shall be regional.’’ This may be a complete misreading of a some- 
what obscure passage in the Report; but if not, the prospect of a 
tug of war between local education authority and region which it 
opens up is, to say the least, discouraging. Actually, if a college is 
to be “concentrated’’ to provide only advanced work qualifying 
students for awards which are the equivalents of first and higher 
degrees it should be at least a regional and preferably a national 
college in the sense that it would freely admit students from all parts 
of the country and from overseas. For such an institution the appro- 
priate control would appear to be an independent Board of Gov- 
ernors and their appropriate mode of subvention a direct grant from 
the Ministry of Education. Was it because a tussle over this delicate 
and controversial issue occurred that the question of the financing 
of advanced courses was deferred to “a thorough examination by 
the Ministry of Education in consultation with the associations of 
local authorities’? If so let us hope that the examination will not 
take so long as the negotiations required to produce the present 
Report. 

For the matter is, as has been said, urgent. At long last sufficient 
agreement has been secured to produce the outline of an adminis- 
trative framework for higher technological education which is at 
least workable and may be highly successful. The course of wisdom 
would seem to be to accept this framework and to concentrate upon 
so clothing it that the scheme which it embodies may without the 
least delay be in operation efficiently. 





AN INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD 


Tuis is an account of rather an unusual conference. The Furniture 
Development Council was the organizing body and the conference 
was held early in November at Granticy Hall, the West Riding 
residential college. What was unusual about it? Two things chiefly. 
First there came together for this week-end of talk, argument, and 
exchange of opinion not a group of executives, not a group of fore- 
men, and not a group of journeymen, but a selection of all three. 
The exact figures were twenty journcymen, sixteen foremen, and 
twelve executives. Now these men did not come “‘representing”’ 
anybody in the strict legal or semi-political meaning of the word. 
They did not come to speak to a brief. True, some were sponsored 
by the unions and some by their firms. Some would have to report 
back—all of them would do so in one way or another, it was hoped 
—but they would be reporting back as Tom, Dick, or Harry—as 
individuals, that is, not as delegates who had gone with a policy to 
put forward and an agreement to take back. The second unusual 
feature about this gathering was the extraordinary spirit of 
friendliness and mutual respect which grew up so quickly and 
spontaneously that it was an eye-opener to those who fresh from the 
annoyances and inconveniences of a printing dispute were readier 
than usual to expect the sparks to fly. 

A programme of speakers had been laid on, and very good 
speakers indeed, but by far the most valuable hours of this conference 
were those spent in the discussion groups and in the reporting-back 
sessions. In this connection it may be pointed out that industrial 
organizations need not be put off by claborate recipes called “‘dis- 
cussion group technique” and so on. Nothing will make a discussion 
group go if the people in the group are not interested in the subject, 
and hardly anything will prevent it from being successful if the 
subject is one of intrinsic interest to the members of the group. At this 
conference there could be no difficulty in those groups; the subjects 
were not only connected with the daily work of the men concerned, 
but were of vital interest to them as salary and wage-earners. The 
result was that so far from there being any difficulty in finding things 
to say, the problem was to get everything said that needed to be 
said in the time allotted. A recurring comment was, “As a group 

B 
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we found the time too short to deal adequately with the question.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that in the variety of experience 
and background which was to be found in those groups lay most of 
their success. It would have been a real shell-back, a man with the 
cortex of a crustacean, who did not find his knowledge and his 
sympathies widened after those discussions. The foremen in the 
large mass-producing factory exchanged opinions with the journey- 
man making chairs in the craft tradition and the works manager in 
the ten-man shop exchanged opinions with the machinist in the 
mammoth factory. And those opinions were exchanged freely and 
easily. After all, a fair proportion of those attending the Conference 
were sponsored by their union and they came as free partners who 
could say what they thought without fear or favour. 

As is usual in such conferences, the most valuable part of the 
programme was that devoted to discussion. Topics were allotted to 
each group in such a way that the most immediate problems were 
covered and at the reporting back sessions the whole conference had 
a conspectus of the various deliberations. Each group was so con- 
stituted as to be representative of the constitution of the whole 
contference—that 1s to say, in each group there were on the average 
five journeymen, four foremen, three managers, and one inde- 
pendent. One group discussed the position of the foremen in relation 
to the joint production council, and it became apparent quite early 
in the discussion—and, indeed, in the conference—that the selection, 
education, and training of foremen was regarded by everyone as of 
the utmost and most urgent importance. Often it had happened 
that men on the bench in a department knew the joint production 
council’s recommendations about that department before the 
foremen in charge of it did. The memory of such experiences led to 


the following statement by one of the groups when they reported 


back after the discussion: 

“We felt that it was most important that the aims, objects, and 
constitution of the council should be clearly defined to all concerned 
It was also felt that wherever possible the foremen should always be 
present at any of these meetings where matters appertaining to hi 
department were being discussed. It was felt that for foremen to be 
excluded from these meetings was wrong, as it created a feeling of 
frustration on the part of the foremen and the feeling that he wa 
being by-passed. 

“It was also felt that when any decisions were arrived at as a 
result of these meetings, the foreman should be one of the first people 
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to be informed and to be kept completely in the picture regard- 
ing any changes to be made.” 

There was a discussion, too, on the election of members to the 
joint production council. The point was made here that the repre- 
sentative on the managerial side ought to have a high status, because 
that would show that the work of the joint production council was 
taken seriously. The managerial representative should, in short, have 
executive responsibility. An instance was quoted where in one 
factory the joint production council meetings were successful only 
when the managing director himself attended. It was suggested, too, 
that all departments should be represented because all had their 
part to play in production and therefore all must feel they had a 
share in the deliberations of the joint production council. Some 
bitterness crept into the discussions of this group when reference was 
made to some firms that were ready enough to make use of joint 
consultation when times were good, but would be the first to jettison 
it when harder times came. Before the discussion closed, however, 
enthusiasm had returned after there had been some reference to other 
firms of whose policy joint consultation had become an integral part. 

It had already become evident from these discussions on joint 
consultation that the foreman was to emerge as one of the most 
important figures in modern industry. How was he to be trained 
to fill a post whose ramifications appeared to be steadily increasing 
from year to year? This question was pin-pointed at a later session 
of the conference when Mr. N. C. Rimmer of the British Institute 
of Management spoke on “Training for Foremanship’’. Both from 
Mr. Rimmer’s talk and the subsequent discussions it was evident 
that throughout this industry at least there is a growing awareness 
that few decisions management makes are more important than the 
decision to promote this or that person to the onerous position of 
foreman. The foreman in the modern factory has a wide range of 
responsibilities, and they are not the kind of responsibilities which 
can be successfully carried out without a width of knowledge that 
goes far beyond expert technical skill. Here is Mr. Rimmer’s list of 
the responsibilities of the production foreman: 


‘The production foreman is required to produce on time, up to 
standard in quality, and within the framework of the firm's policy 
and its union agreements. But the achievement of his purpose will 
in fact demand of the foreman that he attends constantly to such 
matters as planning the work, allocating the work, avoiding waste, 
improving methods, promoting safety, dealing with grievances, with 
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lateness, with the interpretation of company policy, and generally 
creating an atmosphere in which co-operation in a team job is not 
only possible but is wanted by those for whose work he is responsible. 
This is but one example, and even here, the mass of day-to-day 
human problems has hardly been mentioned. They are myriad.”’ 

The foreman, this speaker said, had been described as a “‘manager 
in no man’s land” and “‘victim of double talk”. This had come about 
because it had by no means been properly appreciated everywhere 
in industry that the social climate of industry had been rapidly 
changing. It was necessary now for a foreman to understand human 
beings and their ways as individuals and as groups, and acquire 
skill in handling them. He must understand company policy and 
such techniques as costing and production methods in such a way 
as to be able to explain them. 

The group which had been given as its topic for discussion ‘‘What 
are the most important subjects in foremanship training?’ found 
that Mr. Rimmer had cast his net so wide that they had little to add. 
So they thought to begin with. But in no time they were at it hammer 
and tongs and what was really striking about this discussion was the 
very positive unanimity the group reached in its decision that of all 
the things a foreman should know human relationships was far and 
away the most important. What did they mean by human relation- 
ships? Well, they rejected out of hand the term ‘“‘psychology’’—and 
it may here be noted that one of the most refreshing things about this 
conference was its freedom from jargon. So it came about that when 
the group got down to the job of making their minds up as to what 
they really meant by “human relationships”, they argued out what 
they meant by reference to actual experience of good and bad 
foremanship and reached the conclusion that so far as “human 
relationships’ was concerned the good foreman was a man who tried 
to understand the reasons for the actions and reactions of the men 
and women in his department, who was honest in his opinions and 
had the ability and integrity to express them, and who both com- 
manded respect and gave it. 

The other subjects a foreman should be familiar with according 
to this group were, in order of importance, production technique, 
including time and motion study, the principles of management, 
costing, administration, and something of economics. 

Another interesting discussion dealt with the question as to whether 
evening or residential courses were more profitable. Thi group 
reached the obvious conclusion that these two types of course were 
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complementary. What was particularly interesting about their 
report, however, was the appreciation it showed of the particular 
reason for the success of this course, namely “the opportunity of 
discussion with other people with whom we would not normally 
come in contact cither socially or in industry’. They mentioned, 
too, the benefit of living together even for a few days in a place hike 
Grantley Hall. The actual statement by the chairman of the group— 
and it is worth quoting—was this: “‘] am sure that many of us 
coming from our own restricted environments to a place like 
Granticy Hall, where we come in contact with a style of architecture 
and furnishing to which we are not accustomed, find that it not only 
widens our appreciation but provides stimulus.”” At the end of this 
report there came a statement which the group had agreed to be 
“absolutely essential’? and which might have come from any well- 
known thinkers in the world of education to-day. It was this: “We 
believe that the answer is not in taking a year’s evening classes or 
two, or a one-week or a four-week course at a residential college; 
we believe that educational training is a continual process and that 
the attitude of mind must be that this is a process that goes on 
for the whole time, whether it is a question or of experience allied to 
educational facilities.” 

Education in the furniture trade in relation to general education 
had been the subject of a talk by Mr. A. B. Clegg, Chief Education 
Officer at Wakefield, at an earlier session. He had adopted shock 
tactics—not simply in order to shock, but because the direct criticism 
he had to make of the furniture trade was sincerely felt. Education, 
he said, was a matter not only of instructing children, but also of 
exposing them to a civilizing process in the hope that they would 
thereby prefer the better to the good wherever they met it. “Every 
good film, book, play, or piece of music that is effective in our time 
is a help to us,” he said, ‘but there is a formidable array of forces 
working against us—the bad film, bad literature, the gutter Press, 
and a host of similar influences amongst which, if | am honest, I 
must include the furniture trade.’’ He went on to say that there had 
been a gleam of hope when the stringencies of war had forced on us 
the naked austerities of utility designs. Then the controls came off, 
and what happened. “In less than twelve months there appeared a 
rash of jazzy handles, vulgar veneers, bobbles and mouldings and 
embossed imitation carvings, and the whole battery of insinccrities 
designed to camouflage an utter lack of design."’ The greatest con- 
tribution general education could make to the furniture trade, he 
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said, was to educate the rising generation so that they would not buy 
the kind of stuff that is now being sold in this country. The fact that 
these straight lefts and right hooks were not only taken in good part 
but actually applauded, indicated that the members of the con- 
ference had little sympathy with those sections of the trade who 
were content to put out badly designed goods. Mr. Clegg had an 
eager body of listeners before him when he went on to describe how 
in the schools—by means of school flats chiefly—they were trying 
to educate young people, the girls particularly, in the appreciation of 
good design in furniture. 

It was significant that in the group which was set to discuss what 
subjects were too little dealt with in the present training facilities 
this question of education in design bulked largely. Every young 
entrant to the industry, it was thought, ought to be given a knowleda« 
of the fundamentals of design. 

It is well-known that time-and-motion study and the various 
methods of job analysis have given rise to a fair amount of antagon- 
ism in some of the factories where they have been applied. Mr. 
Winston Rodgers of Acton Technical College, who spoke on this 
subject, by a deliberate attempt to arouse discussion, heaped coals 
on a fire of controversy which experience had already set alight. The 
result was a series of discussions and arguments that lasted well into 
the night, and the upshot of them all could only have been that 
general methods engineering would have to find its place in the full 
training syllabus because it could not be efficiently applied where 
its methods were misunderstood and its motives suspect. 


In this report the general lines of thought have been indicated. 
What did those who took part think of it all? The answer must be 
that the discussion and personal contacts generated in those who 
experienced them an enthusiasm which had to be felt to be believed 
Criticisms were few and generally slight—too little time allotted for 
discussion, for example. More potent was the suggestion that top 
management might be more fully represented. On the whole the 
exclamation of one craftsman, “It’s been a grand experience!” 
was echoed by the whole assembly. And yet the limitations were 
acknowledged: ‘This was a small group in a large industry; the full 
value of the conference could only be realized if its spirit and ideas 
were taken back to the factory. 

To one who knows far more about sitting on armchairs than about 


making them this conference was an astonishing experience. It was 
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astonishing because of the case with which a corporate spirnt 
developed between managers, foremen, and journcymen. But the 
most satisfying thing about it all, if one thinks in terms of recent 
industrial history, was the evidence here provided that these men 
were determined not merely to accept change in the industry's 
methods but to turn it to good account by seeing that men and 
women throughout the industry should be equipped with the 
knowledge and understanding which would achieve efliciency with- 
out submerging humanity. 


Evan Finlay 


“EDUCATION FOR COMMERCE” AND 
THE EX-MODERN SCHOOL PUPIL 


Tue Carr-Saunders Report on “Education for Commerce” has been 
subjected to many criticisms: one serious defect which must cause 
regret is its omission to recommend clear-cut provision for the com- 
mercial education and training of ex-secondary modern school 
pupils. There are indeed few references to such pupils throughout 
the Report, whereas ex-grammar and ex-technical or ex-commercial 
school students receive constant mention. 

In Chapter IV, under the heading, “A Classification of Needs”’, 
persons engaged in commerce are classified into three “distinct 
groups’. To this classification there can be no serious objection, 
provided it is not pressed unduly. There can be little doubt that 
nearly all ex-secondary modern school pupils enter commerce in the 
first of these groups, and the Committee has evidently made this 
assumption: a few may, however, begin their careers in the second 
group. 


“The first group is composed of persons engaged in the minor 
routine operations of commerce, and, for the most part, though 
not exclusively, fifteen or sixteen years of age when they enter 
employment. 

‘The second group is also recruited at an early age as a general 
rule, but its members aspire to more responsible positions, and 
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may ultimately decide to try to secure professional recognition at 
some stage in their careers... . 

“The third group comprises those whose ultimate requirements 
are for professional training or for advanced education in the 
special techniques and processes of commerce’”’ (p. 22 


For the first group the educational provision suggested is as 
follows: 


“For such persons some vocational training is required and in 
addition they should be induced to learn as much as possible about 
the functions and purposes of their occupations. While study 
designed to give preparation for more responsible positions should 
be encouraged, it must be recognized that the majority will not 
attain to anything beyond proficiency in the skills they profess, 
and that, in all probability, it will be in the realm of non-vocational 
education that their ultimate educational requirements will best 


be met.”’ 


The paragraph from which this is quoted is almost the sole refer- 
ence in the Report to routine workers, and this is certainly the only 
passage in which there is specific mention of their educational re- 
quirements. Subsequent sections of the Report seem to confine atten- 
tion to the needs of the other “‘groups”’. For this reason very few of 
the recommendations made can be applied to ex-secondary modern 
school pupils. 

The view of the Committee that the educational requirements 
of routine workers lic mainly in the realm of non-vocational educa- 
tion is not to be accepted without qualification. The Report seems 
curiously to underrate the amount of vocational training required 
even for minor routine work, and it could be argued that the case 
for vocational education (as distinct from vocational training) 1s 
parti ularly strong in the case of routine workers. The proposal that 
workers of this kind “should be induced to learn as much as possible 
about the functions and purposes of their occupations” might well 


be developed and given more precise definition. Adequate general 
education is, of course, important, but it should be possible to 
associate general education with a programme of vocational studies 
of benefit to the students. 

On education for the second group the Report says 


“Their immediate needs are for a broadly based course of 
study which will, at the same time, bear a relation to their daily 
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occupations. Vocational education, including some instruction in 
the elements of certain of the techniques, can provide what is 
required and will be suitable to their needs.” 


It is difficult to see why these remarks cannot be equally well 
applied to the first group. 

In so far as the Committee agrees that there should be opportunity 
for the “‘transfer’’ of more able and ambitious students from the 
“routine’’ group, it is important that the education proposed for the 
group as a whole should be such as to facilitate transfer. For this 
purpose, while it may be argued that an emphasis on general 
education would be beneficial, related vocational studies would 
appear essential. 

An ex-secondary modern school pupil would in any case have the 
greatest difficulty in entering, at least at any carly stage of his 
career, upon the courses of study recommended in the main body 
of the Report, and in fact it is difficult to find any course to which 
he could readily gain admittance. For example, for eniry to Ordinary 
National Certificate Courses it is proposed that students “should 
have passed in English and Mathematics at the ordinary level in 
the examination for the General Certificate of Education or should 
have an equivalent qualification” (p. 34). No precise indication is 
given of the way in which the “equivalent qualification” is to be 
defined. 

Moreover, for most of the courses described full-time education 
up to the age of sixteen years is assumed, if not stipulated. Until such 
time as the school leaving age is raised, this must prove a serious, if 
not insurmountable, obstacle to most ex-modern secondary school 
pupils. 

It is, of course, clear that the courses recommended in the Report 
are intended for students in the second and third “groups”, and 
entrance requirements are justifiably high. The Committee has, 
for example, suggested the imposition of more stringent requirements 
for National Certificate Courses in a commendable endeavour to raise 
the status of the award. What is lacking in the Report is a compre- 
hensive scheme of courses for those who are not qualified to enter 
upon studies of the standard the Committee has had in mind. While 
the courses suggested might be possible for an outstanding ex-modern 
school pupil who is prepared to undergo preliminary preparation 
over a fairly long period, it must be admitted that the majority 
could not attempt them. 
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It would therefore have been advantageous if the Committee had 
outlined more clearly courses suitable for such students. For these 
courses full-time education to the age of sixteen and examination 
qualifications should not be essential. A muluplicity of requirements 
needs to be met, but the Committee's suggestions for courses suitable 
for three main occupational groups—shorthand typists, general 
clerks and bookkeepers, and distributive workers—-would have been 
welcomed. 

Few will disagree with the Committee's opinion that the office arts 
should not be taught in secondary modern schools. But a large 


number of girls from these schools now seck employment as typists 


or shorthand-typists and receive no training at all, resort to private 
schools, or attempt to learn through part-time day or evening attend- 
ance at Technical Institutes. It is suggested that an increasing 
number should be encouraged to attend full-time courses in the 
Technical Colleges. The Committee confines its recommendations 
on full-time courses for shorthand-typists to girls who have completed 
normal courses of a secondary grammar or secondary commercial 
type. Its guidance on courses for ex-secondary modern school girls 
would have been appreciated: it would, for instance, have been 
interesting to know whether the Committee suggested six months’ or 
twelve months’ courses and what its views were on the appropriate 
curriculum (which might make extended provision for continued 
general education). Girls with a modern school background clearly 
require a course somewhat different from that recommended for 
others. 

Phe provision of courses to meet the needs of general clerks might 
also have been discussed. At present general commercial courses 
linked with Ordinary National Certificates make some (though far 
from ideal) provision for their needs. The Ordinary National Certi- 
ficate as now conceived will, however, be beyond the reach of most 
of these students, and something is needed to take its place. It should 
also be noted that ex-medern school pupils are ygnored in the con- 
sideration of the suggested full-time general commercial courses 
for secondary school leavers. 

While the Committee has devoted some attention to education for 
the distributive trades, in which a large number of ex-modern 
schoel pupils find employment, it is perhaps significant that this is 
confined to an appendix and that the modern school pupil receives 
little mention. Moreover, the preamble to the scheme for a National 
Retail Distribution Certificate, which has been published by the 
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City and Guilds of London Institute since the issue of the Carr- 
Saunders Report, and which is sponsored by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Joint Committee on the National Retail Distribution Certifi- 
cate, specifically states: 


“It is assumed that students entering the course will normally 
have attended a secondary school up to the age of sixteen.” 


Nevertheless, there is no complete bar, and the suggested scheme 
does appear to be on lines suitable and desirable for ex-modern 
school boys and girls, combining as it does general education, 
vocational education and vocational training. Indeed, it suggests 
a basis for similar courses for other “routine” workers 

It is certainly to be hoped that, despite the Report's omissions, 
provision will continue to be made in Technical Education for the 
large number of persons with a modern school background who are 
engaged in commerce and who have in the past profited from the 
courses provided. It is indeed highly desirable that the recommenda- 
tions of the Carr-Saunders Report should now be supplemented by 
others which will indicate more precisely the lines on which develop- 
ment to meet the needs of the routine workers of commerce can best 
be effected. 


E. Baker 


COMMUNITY CENTRES: THEIR 
POLICY AND WARDENS 


Many pamphlets have been written on the day-to-day difficulties 


which beset the local government official in administering and the 
warden in managing community centres, and it is not the purpose 
of the present article to add to their number, but rather to attempt 
the more difficult task of suggesung what the aims of community 
centre work should be and what part the warden should play in 
achieving those aims. 
As anyone with experience of office work knows, administration | 

in some ways, dangerously easy. Because there is always sufficient 
work to ensure against idleness, it is always possible to delude oneself 
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into thinking that activity is an end in itself. Community centres 
have forced themselves into the—sometimes unready—machine of 
educational administration, and because they are able, more or less 
successfully, to keep the machine moving, administrators are tempted 
to think that that is all they need to do. But informal education has 
no clientéle guaranteed by statute; its success depends entirely upon 
voluntary effort and, consequently, of this even more than of any 
other field of education is it true that “where there is no vision, the 
people perish’. Eventually, it may be right, as will be suggested in 
this article, that community associations should die out, but it is 
essential that they should not do so before they have fulfilled thei 
purpose; they must not break up in adolescence. 

Most speakers on community work seek its aims in its origins. 
Because the greatest response came from the “hygienic deserts’ of 
the new city suburbs, it is often argued that the object of this work 
is to create in city conditions the spirit of “belongingness’’ which 
characterized the old village. Such reasoning seems at best but par- 
tially true, for it would, to begin with, imply that there is a radical 
difference between the rural and the urban community centres. 
According to this thesis, the former should simply be expressing a 
feeling which already exists among those living in the village, 
whereas the purpose of the latter is to call into existence a feeling 
which has been lost as “‘metropolitanism’’ has gradually withered 
those roots which originally held our population to the land. That 
there is a difference between the two types of association may be 
true; that it can adequately be described in these terms is very 
unlikely. This apart, however, the proposal has to meet a more 
serious criticism. The old village life was satisfying, not simply 
because everyone knew everyone else, but because everyone knew 
where everyone else stood. In other words, an accepted hierarchy, 
which in our society has almost entirely dissolved away, was in those 
days most fixed and solid. Rural England withstood both the French 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolution long enough to hand 
down to the twentieth century the memory of the great order of the 
eighteenth. Although the chief prop of that society, the squire, has 
to all intents and purposes totally disappeared, two smaller supports, 


the parson and the schoolmaster, are still with us—although peren- 
nially lamenting their fallen glory. 


Assuming, for the moment, that the purpose of community work 
is, ultimately, to help in the creation of an ordered society, and that 
the work of the warden is to assist in this labour, to which of the two 
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supports of the old society is he most akin? Although he is almost 
always directly responsible to a director of education, a community 
centre warden’s function differs in at least two respects from that of 
a schoolmaster. The latter’s immediate care is with the child during 
a portion of the first fifteen or eighteen years of its life; the former's 
concern is with the whole family and with every member of it at 
every point of his career. Moreover, the schoolmaster works to a 
time-table in an insulated life whose cycles are predetermined, his 
success being to some extent still judged by examination results and, 
in the long run, by the careers of his pupils. On the other hand, our 
present society offers no recognized cycle to which a warden can 
work, nor is there any accepted criterion by which the success or 
failure of his work can be tested. To none is this lack of a clear objec- 
tive more disturbing than to the warden himself, and he must often 
ask himself what he is supposed to be producing. Some of the wastage 
in this profession may, in fact, be due to a frustration which comes, 
like that of Peer Gynt in his encounter with the Boyg, from trying to 
fight an invisible but all-enveloping enemy. 

At first sight the parson and the warden seem to be sufficiently 
alike for the mantle of the first to fall on the second and fit with 
scarcely a crease. Both differ from the schoolmaster in exactly the 
same way; both are concerned with the personal care and encour- 
agement of men and women individually and in groups. But there 
lies between them at present a gulf which is even wider than that 
which separates the warden from the schoolmaster. The parson 
represents an order and a way of thinking and feeling which is 
theocentric; the warden represents values which are (at present at 
least) purely humanistic. His training may at some points parallel 
that of the parson-—history, psychology and philosophy; it may even 
touch on religion—as a social phenomenon. But when all com- 
parisons have been drawn the one overwhelming difference remains 
that the parson belongs to an order and answers demands which 
are not of this world alone. 

Nevertheless, the community association movement is a response 
to a demand which has frequently shown itself more vital than that 
which the Church can arouse, and for the warden the misfortune of 
having no niche ready prepared for him is balanced by the oppor- 
tunity of carving one for himself. 


It is appropriate at this point to attempt to define the purposes of 
community centre work. Although these cannot be understood 
except as part of the purpose of society and, indeed, of life as a whole, 
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it is possible to range them in order so that the smaller and more 
practical end becomes, in itself, a step to the achievement of an 
ultimate goal. At the lower level, then, the object of community 
service may be described as the development of sympathy, judgment, 
and knowledge. 

The progress of our society and, in particular, the increasing 
insistence upon verbal facility which was an inescapable consequence 
of the spread of education has had the paradoxical result of produc- 
ing educated men and women whose ability to feel with and for 
other people has become so atrophied that “the loneliness of the 
great cities’’ has become almost a cliché of twentieth-century civili- 
zation. On the other hand, this century has seen the rapid develop- 
ment of a host of organizations in which people come together, not 
to unbutton their waistcoats, to be themselves, and to enjoy others 
being themselves, so much as to do things. Questions of social pres- 
tige apart, the prime purpose of joining a tennis club is to play 
tennis. By contrast, the purpose of a community association is to 
bring people together, not simply to join in some activity, but for the 
pleasure of meeting others. 

The power of judgment, like that of sympathy, is not easy to 
develop under present-day conditions, when life is governed by 
factors which are so complex and so seemingly remote. How is the 
man in the street to judge, for example, of the desirability of the 
Groundnut Scheme or the efficiency of the National Health Service? 
On the one hand, it is true, he can understand a simple statement of 
the needs which these two schemes set out to answer, but, on the 
other, their suitability as means to an end can only be discussed in 
terms of statistics and economics, sciences and techniques of which 
he perhaps knows only enough to doubt their humanity; yet it is on 


the operation of these techniques that he must pass judgment at 


election times. The community association, however, is a microcosm, 
and in its committee he can appreciate, in small, the difficulties of 
running a city or a country. The treasurer, for instance, whatever 
his political beliefs, is likely to sit as firmly on the cash-box as any 
Chancellor or Treasury official; or, again, the recent storm caused 
by the auditors’ comments on the state of the Food Corporation's 
accounts is more understandable to a man or woman who has taken 
a share of committee responsibility. In short, it is in the committee 
of the association that they can gain experience of assessing 
alities, causes, and lines of action—in fact, all that goes to make up 
“practical politics”. 


person- 
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Knowledge is the least important function of the community 
centre. It is more important that neighbours should learn those ways 
of working together which have been half forgotten and re-fashion 
them to the temper of our time than that they should learn 
economics, psychology, or even country dancing. Moreover, to insist 
on “‘learning’’ would probably drive community centres to the same 
fate as mechanics’ institutes: they would serve a smaller and smaller 
number of people until, finally, they served none at all. On the 
contrary, the great success of community associations is that, through 
them and their wardens, education authorities have been able to 
reach the vast mass of people whose only recreation is dances and 
whist-drives, elicit their enthusiastic and voluntary service, and do 
so without themselves becoming suspect. It would, without doubt, 
be foolish not to encourage any first sign of a desire to learn, but it 
would be dangerous to believe that a warden’s work is not successful 
until some such sign has been elicited from his members and, equally, 
to belic ve that sucha sign is a token of final suCCCSS. 

But, it will be objected, these three objects of community work are, 
by themselves, purely humanistic. Where is the vision which must 
sustain any worker, and most of all those who work with human 
beings? In the absence of a generally accepted philosophy of education, 
the question is not easily decided, but perhaps the answer lies in the 
development of the suggestion made earlier that the purpose of the 
movement was to help to establish an ordered socicty. “Liberty’’ and 
“Equality” are two ideals which have maintained an alternating 
but increasing dominance over the English mind for at least the last 
century and a half. Gradually, however, as experience of the social 
implications of both has grown, so has our realization of the fact that 
they are more useful as proximate than as final ends. Our eager fight 
for equality has been tempered by the recognition that it is not always 
and under all circumstances a desirable end, that inequality is not 
only frequently inescapable, but that it has, as frequently, much to 
commend it. The most stable periods of history were those where 
equality was most clearly denied and when an inequality which 
allotted to each his place and his function in society was found to be 
satisfying. Where the prevailing climate of opinion reaffirmed the 
ultimate spiritual equality of all men, a social inequality based upon 
a functional inequality had little disruptive effect. If one of the 
reasons why our social thinking has been reduced to chaos is that 


the ignoring of the spirit has led to the ignoring of spiritual equality, 


a second is that an over-emphasis on the political conception of 
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liberty has led to the exclusion of that spiritual liberty which comes 
from the acceptance of a great ideal. In one sense one may say that 
liberty is a conception about which the Christian Church has been 
completely unconcerned, for it has discovered, in the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer, a Master “‘whose service is perfect 
freedom’. 

In fifty years’ time our society may have achieved the stability for 
which it is now searching, and the community association, having 
played its part in bringing social tensions into equilibrium, may have 
disappeared, but its success or otherwise in this mission will depend, 


not upon the administrator’s techniques, but upon the warden’s 
vision. 


G. G. Urwin 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN EVENING 
SCHOOLS 


Or late there has been considerable discussion about the function 
and future of part-time evening education, and the composition of 
the student body that takes advantages of such facilities. 

The problems that confront the writer illustrate a particular aspect 
of the new state of things: the future in the evening school of classes 
in academic subjects required for the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion and the preliminary examinations of the professional institutes. 

During the century there has been a steady increase in the amount 
of grammar school accommodation. Since the 1944 Act, which aimed 
at establishing a parity of esteem among secondary schools, there has 
been in some areas a greater desire—a greater demand—for grammar 
school education and, at the same time, a greater disinclination to 
accept non-grammar school education as appropriate for ‘a good 
start in life’’. 

Some administrations have been able to build new grammar 
schools; some have established multilateral schools; some have con- 
verted existing buildings into bilateral schools with an academi 
stream. In many existing grammar schools, the numbers have been 
increased, the numbers in forms have been increased, until the idea! 
maximum of twenty-five or thirty is flouted on principle. One hears 
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of extensions to premises, but one also hears of classes in all sorts 
of makeshift teaching spaces. 

The insistence on an entrance examination at 11+ has often 
resulted in the adaptation of the primary school curriculum to 
examination needs and to the widespread activity of coaches. 

The general result, though naturally it is not always so, is that 
more children than ever before receive a grammar school education; 
indeed, in many areas anyone who can conceivably benefit from a 
grammar school education will obtain a place. The number of pupils 
who have the ability but who fail to obtain admission to such schools 
must be very small 

At one time a headmaster might expect to find some of his pupils 
leaving because of the parents’ inability to afford the expenses inci- 
dental to education. Under present conditions, such a wastage is 
unlikely. Free education can now include the provision of almost 
anything, with the result that a fifteen-year-old at school need no 
longer be a drain on the resources of the family. His staying on at 
school may not be received with sympathy, but one meets with 
fewer and fewer cases of the stubborn parent who insists on his child 
carning its keep instead of wasting its ime at a grammar school. 

Thus, the recruitment of evening school classes from children 
desiring an academic education in order to obtain a certificate but 
who were not able to employ their talents at a grammar school 
would seem, in theory, to be a thing of the past. 

There remain the pupils who, having stayed the course at a 
grammar school, failed to pass the School Certificate Examination, 
went off to work, and then discovered the need for that examination. 

Under the new system of examinations, the rigidity of the quali- 
fications has been eased. No longer is it necessary to obtain passes 
in certain subjects, certain groups of subjects, in order to obtain the 
certificate; the failure perhaps in English language need not destroy 
all hopes of success. Instead of demanding a School Certificate, 
employers of the future may demand that applicants have obtained 
passes in those subjects of value to the work desired. Highly credit- 


able results in several subjects may, for some employers, compensate 
for failure in others. Though the standard of the work required is 
higher, and will so put paid to the ambitions of the weakest, the 
conditions for success are such that any reasonable candidate may 
succeed. 


These new conditions, then, seem likely to cause the climination 
of yet another type of student at evening schools, 
Cc 
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As a result of all these developments, the writer has found his 
professional preliminary classes something of a forlorn hope 

At the beginning of the year there are in the class, say, forty 
Most of these are youngsters. They are encouraged to attend by 
their employers, by their ambitions burning ardently during the first 
months or years of work, by the generosity of the government 
and local authorities which demand only very low fees or none 
at all. 

Practically all these youngsters come from secondary modern 
schools. Yet, as has been argued, if they had had any academic 
ability they would not have been sent to such schools; there was 
enough accommodation in the local grammar schools. Their verbal 
ability, their academic intelligence, is not up to the standard 
required, and all the teaching in the evening school will not provide 
the knowledge required. Besides, they are of a generation that has 
money in its pocket, plenty of leisure time, mechanical pleasures 
provided without end, and no tradition of homework or the steady 
conscious drive that is the foundation of academic success 

Some few have been to grammar schools and failed to derive any 
benefit from them. They have left before taking School Certificate, 
or they have attempted it and failed. Students in the second group, 


when questioned individually, may be of those who can profit from 
the new regulations. Some, however, are like the youths previously 
mentioned, boys and girls who, despite the occasional excuse of bad 


teaching, will never be successful at evening school in the education 
they have just left behind in day-school. They should never have 
been sent to or allowed to stay at a grammar school. Delightful 
people, faithful employees, conscientious workers, honest citizens 
they mostly are, but students of classroom subjects—no 

In the group of forty there remains a residue, people of an older 
generation who may have suffered from the insufficiencies of a past 
educational system, or who have developed late in life because of 
the stimulus of social contacts in clubs, in books, in the Service 
These people are now very much in the minority and, under existing 
conditions, seem likely to become fewer. Moreover, being olde: 
people, they are likely to have less agility of mind, less time for 
study, more responsibilities, all of which seem to tell more against 
the academic subjects than, say, the practical. 

The group begins its work, not realizing the magnitude of its 
disabilities. It rapidly dwindles away. A few are left; the few include 
the plodders, the attenders under orders from employers, and the 
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incurable optimists who, despite their regular attendance, have 
achieved very little. They are as far away as ever from success in 
that will-o’-the-wisp, the School Certificate. 

What is the remedy? 

In areas where educational conditions are as described above, 
there seems a need for the careful checking of credentials of all 
applicants for part-ume academic education. 

Firstly, does the candidate realize the scope of the syllabus and 
the conditions of success? Many students appear to accept “School 
Certificate” as a magical phrase and ignore a definition of it 
meaning. 

Secondly, does the candidate realize that so many hours will have 
to be given not only at the evening school but also at home? In 
addition, there seems no reason why satisfactory and lengthy home- 
work should not be insisted on during the entire course 

Thirdly, why did the candidate leave school without obtaining 


a school certificate? The registrar might do well to ask applicants 


under a certain age to bring a report from the headmaster or head- 
mistress—a report that would justify his or her embarking on an 
academic course 

Fourthly, if the candielate did not attend a grammar school, where 
did he receive his education? The registrar should know the district 
well enough to know whether entrance to a grammar school wa: 
difficult, and whether the school attended provided education of a 
type that might assist the evening school student 

Fifthly, if the answers to the above questions suggest a lack of 
wisdom on the part of the applicant, then a short interview could 
be given. The prospective student could then state his arguments, 
and display his personality; the teacher could explain directly how 
difficult the course might be to such a person. 

Should the candidate insist on beginning the course, despite all 
advice to the contrary, then there seems no reason why any expense 
should be incurred by the education authorities in the remission of 
fees. However, as a stimulus, there could be an agreement to refund 
any additional charges on the completion of each year’s satisfactory 
work 

Undoubtedly a great deal of preliminary work would be 
demanded, but the ultimate saving in time, money, and energy 
would compensate. The groups of forty might be whittled down to 
five, but the five would stay to be taught systematically for a year 
In a city, instead of three classes of forty, all launched out on the 
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same work, there would be one class of fifteen, a class of a size to 
allow individual tuition and steady progress. 

Such a system would undoubtedly be unpopular. Some teachers 
would lose the chance of earning that necessary extra money; some 
directors would lament their inability to quote statistics of the 
hundreds attending academic courses in evening schools; some 
unsuccessful students would shout about the brutality of the intel- 
lectual means-test; many would raise the cry of “Free education 
for all’’. 

The fact remains that in this case “Free education for all’’ is 
sometimes the equivalent of “Free education for all even if they 
cannot be educated", and the School Certificate group in evening 
school, because it is largely non-selective of a class already selected 
as unsuitable, appears to be an unfortunate victim of that demand. 


John Leese 
THE HUMANITIES AND TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION 


Most of us received our secondary education during the period when 
the great drive begun by the 1902 Education Act had established a 
system of secondary schools of the grammar type throughout the 
land. This country owes a great debt to these schools, especially, 
perhaps, to the country grammar schools. They had the clear and 
limited aim of inculcating in their pupils a liberal education, 
based on the tradition that culture can best be acquired by a 
literary training. We were taught, and on the whole well taught, to 
read widely, to write clearly, and to show some appreciation, how- 
ever glimmering, of our heritage of art and music, even though our 
actual performance in these arts was often lamentably untrained. 

We studied chemistry and physics, it is truc, but somehow the 
work was never related to the farming or the industrial background 
of the pupils. We did not visit factories: indeed, it was not until I 
had graduated that | learned that the first transatlantic cable was 
made within three miles of my home. Perhaps the reason was that 
this cable broke and had to be replaced. I suppose I was as good at 
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Chemistry as History. Certainly if I had received as much advice 
and encouragement to take a course, say, in agriculture as I did to 
take arts, the country would have had one more technician, however 
indifferent he might have turned out to be. 

I will not describe how a university arts course at a crowded 
modern university seemed to clamp down on us still further this 
unreal conception of culture, which ignores the fact that men like 
Leonardo and Michelangelo were engineers and students of science 
and anatomy, as well as creative artists. The culture of the Eliza- 
bethan age, beneath its aristocratic gallantries, emanated from 
centuries of mummuing, church drama, play cycles, folk dance and 
song, and popular festivals. All these were closely associated with the 
people and their work. Shakespeare's plays are an immortal reminder 
to us that the great cultures of the past have sprung from the lives 
of ordinary, as well as from the minds of extraordinary, people. 

Shaw was among the first to satirize the current idea of culture as 
knowing “‘the best that has been said and thought in the world”’. 
He saw the Polytechnics as the universities of the New Man, the 
’Enery Strakers, where they trained you to be engineers, and 
amateur economists, whilst Eton and Oxford went on turning out 
‘“gentlemen’’. Thirty years ago, when compulsory further education 
appeared imminent under the Fisher Act of 1918, Dover Wilson, a 
great Shakespearian scholar, wrote a brilliant pamphiet on Humanism 
and the Continuation School. Culture, he argued, is not a hot-house 
growth from which cuttings can be taken for the back gardens of the 
less fortunate. He looked to the colleges of further education, and in 
particular to what we now call county colleges, to break down the 
old dichotomy between culture and technology, and to bring about 
an indissoluble marriage between them, out of which a true culture 
might arise for our modern industrial democracy. 

How far are our colleges to-day fulfilling this mission, pressed as 
they are in training ever-increasing numbers of students along the 
lines of conventional vocational courses, and desperately short of 
qualified teachers and buildings? 

Nothing has impressed me more than the constant reminders, 
even complaints, we receive from progressive industrialists that the 
students we send them from our colleges, after several years of inten- 
sive part-time study, are full of technical knowledge, but lacking in 
the personal qualities required by industry. Much of their technical 
knowledge, regurgitated in an examination and soon forgotten, is of 
little direct use to them. What the employer looks for is vitality, 
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curiosity, methodical thinking when faced with a new situation, 
ability in the art of exposition, oral or written; qualities which, he 
says, the college training should discover and develop. ‘Technical 
knowledge he can often teach better on the job. 

The colleges are aware of the problem, and much is being done. 
Where buildings permit, student life at some colleges compares 
favourably with that at some universities. A glance at a few prospec- 
tuses discloses a wealth of courses in the arts, in natural science, in 
sociology, which are available to all. But these things scarcely get 
to the root of the problem, for the part-time student is hardly likely 
to take snippets of “cultural” subjects voluntarily, on top of his 
already overcrowded syllabuses. The problem remains within the 
normal vocational courses themselves. Can science and technology 
be taught in such a way as to be “‘cultural’’ subjects in themselves? 
I will venture a few suggestions as to possible developments which 
require the co-operation of teachers, industrialists, and adminis- 
trators. 


Students come to the colleges for facts and information, but a 
good educational course should give them something more than 
instruction, just as a good college should be a centre of civilization. 
The other day a friend and I were doing an official journey along a 


rather dull and monotonous road. Inadvertently we took a side 
turning, and after being lost for some time, found ourselves at 
Fountains Abbey. This was a chance not to be missed, and for a 
brief hour we were lost in the artistic and industrial wonders of a 
bygone civilization. 

Can we somchow introduce into our vocational courses high spots 
like this, which will be indelibly impressed on the memory and shape 
the characters of our students? Can the teacher of engineering, 
perhaps in co-operation with his colleague who teaches English, get 
his students to study Sydney Harbour Bridge, not only as a marvel 
of engineering, but in its historical, geographic, and economic set- 
ting? May not the teacher of metallurgy, perhaps with the aid of the 
B.B.C. and the local library, interest his students in a project on 
Bessemer? Would it not be possible for employers and local educa- 
tion authorities to make available short residential courses, at adult 
colleges, for instance, to students successfully completing a Higher 
National Certificate, so that they could meet a few of the leading 
spirits in the worlds of art, science, and philosophy? And would it 
not be a good thing if our colleges invited university teachers to 
speak at the colleges on special aspects of their work? 
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I notice that some of the universities are suspending midday 
lectures on one day a week, so that students can attend special lec- 
tures by distinguished authorities, musical recitals, and so forth, and 
at least one university has invited the local technical colleges to send 
along a number of their students to these events. The colleges have 
few opportunities for their students to meet as a corporate body, and 
this is perhaps the reason why an Education Act which introduced a 
compulsory daily act of corporate worship into schools is strangely 
silent on the spiritual side when it comes to further education, even 
county colleges. Those who remember the short mid-day services at 
Manchester addressed by Temple and others, would have little 
doubt about the desirability of similar services as a part of any 
midday programme, in addition to the other features referred to. 

An ex-A.B.C.A. officer would hardly be expected to omit the 
desirability of every teacher trying to bring out whenever possible 
the human implications of his subject, in discussion with his students. 
He will not go far wrong if he marks the significant bits of his daily 
paper, trains students to do the same, and uses when appropriate 
the excellent Map Reviews and pamphlets produced by the Bureau 
of Current Affairs. 

Fine words, I almost hear you say, but impossible to carry out in 
the time available. We are not likely to have county colleges for some 
time, or any great increase in full-time courses. But look at the 
numbers of part-time day students—24,000 in 1937 and 259,000 in 
1948, and still a steady increase every year. In characteristic English 
fashion, we are achieving a county college time-equivalent without 
realizing it. Already, in Yorkshire, we are about one-fifth of the way. 

So we are faced with the challenge of the need for a real spring- 
cleaning on the content of further education, even if we get a little 
blinded by the clouds of dust we disturb. Shall we go on cramming 
in a great deal of inert knowledge, or shall we ask and trust teachers 
to decide how much they can teach really fundamentally, and 
prune—severely, if necessary? Shall we adopt the plan of those who 
teach history and English literature? They admit that the whole 
field cannot be covered; they choose periods or topics from which a 
choice can be made, and try to teach these in such a way that the 

student can himself apply what he has learned to the wider field. 

Colleges and teachers depend very largely in this matter on the 
industrial representatives who form a majority on most advisory 
committees of examining bodies and regional advisory councils. As 
for National Certificate syllabuses, which one would expect to show 
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more variety and experiment, these depend in the last resort on the 
various national Joint Committees. 

Can the new approach to technical education come from within 
the existing machinery? Are we really prepared to be fairly drastic 
for the sake of turning out students who have more curiosity and 
more vitality, more wisdom and understanding, even if they have 
not covered every bit of technology? Things are really beginning to 
look up when out leaders of industry say with the poet: 


Enough of science and of art; 

Close up those barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


L. Dow 
HISTORY ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


(Quietly, with little attention from the Press—though there was one bright 
little article in the Farmer's Weekly, of all papers—there has been growing 
up throughout the country a remarkable interest in local history. So pro- 
nounced was this interest that two years ago there was formed a body 
called the Standing Conference for Local History. Schools have grown 
thoroughly accustomed to the idea that the immediate environment is 
rich in the real material of education, and here and there adult education 
bodies have found local surveys and similar enterprises of great value.) 


To-DAyY we are again living through a period of accelerated change, 
both economic and social; there is therefore all the greater need for 
preserving and recording the materials of history. One great step 
forward has been taken by the formation, in 1946, at the instance of 
the Master of the Rolls, of the National Register of Archives, which 
has its headquarters at the Public Record Office under the direction 
of a Registrar. The object here is to locate and list all archives and 
documents of historical interest which are at present in private 
hands. With the sale of large houses and the break-up of estates, 
these collections are in great danger of destruction or dispersal, apart 
from the constant ravages of damp and vermin. Already committees 
have been set up in many counties and are directing the work of 
amateur volunteers in their area. Many surprising and important 
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discoveries have been made, and collections of great historical value 
have been unearthed; by cataloguing and arranging these docu- 
ments, with the consent and co-operation of the owner, it is hoped 
to ensure their preservation. Another result of this undertaking has 
been the deposit, in local and county archive offices, of many such 
private collections. Here they are properly looked after and, after 
repair when necessary, are made available to students and research 
workers. 

In 1947, the National Council of Social Service added to its many 
useful activities by stepping into the field of local history. In Septem- 
ber of that year the Council convened a conference, to which were 
invited representatives of those societies and bodies, national and 
regional, which are concerned with history. Every county in Eng- 
land and Wales was asked to send a delegats. As a result, a com- 
mittee of fifteen, expert and amateur, was elected. Its terms of refer- 
ence were simply to assist in the development of the study of local 
history and to co-operate with other interested organizations in the 
achievement of this purpose. From it there developed the Standing 
Conference for Local History, now two years old. 

From the outset, the object has been, not to create yet another 
organization for the study of local history, but rather to provide a 
parliament at which existing bodies, societies, and individuals can 
meet and discuss common problems; to assist and stimulate all those 
who are already working in this field; and to encourage and canalize 
into fruitful channels the widespread interest in the subject which 
undoubtedly exists throughout the land. In several counties—notably 
Lincolnshire and Berkshire—there has been for many years a county 
local history committee or society, which provides a much-needed 
liaison between the various archzxological and record societies in the 
area, as well as a meeting ground for individual historians. In this 
way overlapping and duplication can be avoided and co-operative 
work can be encouraged and assisted. 

A great deal of the energy of the Standing Conference and its 
Executive Committee has been given to the task of stimulating the 
formation of such committees in every county. In 1948 seven com- 
mittees had been set up, while a year later this number had been 
increased to thirteen. In several other counties preparations are 
being made, and from Wales some most encouraging news is expected 
in the near future. This work must remain the central theme of the 
Conference's activities until the goal of a local history committee in 
every county is reached. 
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Yet the Conference has done much else in its short life. It has 
sought to help county committees once they are formed, and to this 
end a series of pamphiets has been issued. The first is appropriately 
entitled A Plan for the Study of Local History; this was followed by The 
Compilation of County Bibliographies, which should be of great help to 
county committees embarking upon this very necessary task. ihe 
third booklet is called A Selection of Books on Local History, giving a 
short list of general reference books, followed by a selective catalogue 


of historical and topographical books arranged under counties. No. 4, 
just printed, is the Directory of Authorities and Organizations concerned 
with the Study of Local History. 

It is impossible, and it would be tedious, to enumerate all the 
activities of the Executive Committee of the Standing Conference, 
but mention should be made of its praiseworthy enterprise in trying 


to improve the standard of guide-lecturers. Most historically- 
minded persons have suffered at the hands of those guides who, in 
showing us round historic buildings and sites, are apt to allow their 
imaginations to run away with them and so tend to sacrifice accuracy 
to romance. Even in these enlightened days there are far too many 
rooms and beds in which, we are assured, Queen Elizabeth slept, 
many of which are clearly of later date than that much-travelled 
and, evidently, somnambulistic monarch. With the expected influx 
of overseas visitors in 1951, the Conference felt that here was an 
urgent task which it could usefully perform. Accordingly, in con- 
junction with the appropriate authorities, two most successful 
courses of lectures and demonstrations have been arranged: one at 
the Polytechnic for itinerant guides and the other at Hull University 
for specialist local guides from all over the country. Both were well 
attended and received the support of the fraternity of guides itself. 
Interest of the Conference in this matter has led to the establishment 
of registered guides carrying a badge and a certificate of competence 
in one or more of the many coach-rounds, buildings, or towns. This 
scheme is now being run by the British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion. The job of trying to improve the standard and accuracy of 
guide-books, no less important, is now receiving attention, and 
villages are being encouraged to undertake work on their own 
guides, with the County Committee giving advice and help where 
necessary. Most visitors think that a villager proud of his home and 
traditions is far preferable to a guide, however well trained in 
London. The travelled townsman can too easily overlook—indeed, 
neither see nor appreciate—the detailed beauty and charm of loving 
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craftsmanship. And what a wealth of it there is to show in this 
country of ours. 

All this is the concern of the Standing Conference. Now let us 
examine more closely the functions of a county local history com- 
mittee and the sort of work it can and does perform. Very often 
sponsored by the Rural Community Council, which affords secre- 
tarial and administrative services, its actual nature varies, of course, 
from county to county; and headquarters in no way seeks to inter- 
fere in this purely local matter. Similarly, there are diverse methods 
of raising the small yearly income which is needed to defray expenses; 
in many cases the local education authority has helped; in others 
private subscriptions have been invited. Yet, though some financial 
resources are a necessity, lack of them has seldom, if ever, held up 
the progress of work in the county. Things would be easier with 
more moncy to play with, but enthusiasm is more valuable still 
and what better aim than to place this study of local history before 
all and sundry as a great community recreation in winter and 
summer alike? 

It is this enthusiasm that the county committee must arouse, and 
to this end it tries to include representatives of all organizations and 
authorities which are interested in the subject or which can be 
useful in any way. Besides all local historical, archwological, and 
record societies, education authorities, university extra-mural depart- 
ments, workers’ education associations, etc., should all be repre- 
sented, as well as the Women’s Institutes, museums, libraries, and so 
forth. Very early, a panel of experts will be needed to help to plan 
the practical work and research which will be carried out by small 
groups in the towns and villages. And here we touch upon what 1s, 
perhaps, one of the most significant features of this venture. It is out 
to enlist the interest and support of the numbers of ordinary men 
and women who, without any historical training behind them, are 
nevertheless curious about the past history of their parish or neigh- 
bourhood, but at present do not know how to satisfy their urge to 
find out more about it. It is just this class of person which has 
responded so enthusiastically in those counties where committees 
have already been set up. 


For the last century or so, local museums have been collecting 
archzological finds, “‘bygones’’, and all kinds of material which 
illustrate the past; they have also conducted actual excavations of 
ancient sites in the areas which they serve. No adequate work on 
local history can be done without consulting these collections, and 
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curators of county and borough museums will be found indispen- 
sable and most helpful members of a county local history committee. 

In all towns and villages there are still living old people whose 
memories go back sixty years or more, and unless this knowledge is 
recorded, it will be lost for ever. This is where the amateur comes in; 
no expert knowledge is needed, merely tact and a proper respect for 
accuracy. These old men and women remember customs, fragments 
of folklore, and details of village life and history which have dis- 
appeared; they often possess photographs, letters, diaries, and other 
documents which throw light on the past. As a development of this 
idea, some counties have organized, with the aid of the Women's 
Institutes, village exhibitions to which the inhabitants are asked to 
bring such evidences of old times, as well as obsolete houschold 
utensils, farming implements, dresses, toys, and so on. There is no 
better way of engendering in country people an interest in the his- 
tory of their parish. In some instances an album can be compiled 
giving an almost complete photographic record of the village as it 
was half a century ago; such a record is invaluable to the local his- 
torian. In one county a prize was offered for the best child’s essay on 
“Grandmother's Vales’. 

Where it has not already been done, the compilation of a 
dialect vocabulary is most urgent and necessary. Old vernacular 
words are not solely of academic interest to the philologist; 
they often clarify an obscure entry in a parish document or 
churchwarden’s account, and they frequently occur in the early 
wills of country people. A survey of field- and place-names in a 
parish or locality is another piece of work which can be accomplished 
by amateurs with a little guidance from an expert. In towns, a 
similar enquiry into the origin and evolution of strect-names would 
be equally interesting and fruitful. The investigation of farmhouse 
plans and local church building styles—both of which vary sur- 
prisingly—are other matters requiring numbers of local investigators 
and co-ordinated effort. In all these the local group, the county 
committee and the Standing Conference have their part to play. 

The opportunities for co-operation with the various educational 
bodies, individual teachers, and schools are almost limitless, but a 
Ministry of Education representative should be closely associated 
with the county committee. Many schools have already conducted 
local surveys by senior pupils, and this sort of activity ought to be 
encouraged and assisted by all county committees. One of the best 
ways of teaching national history is to illustrate it, where possible, 
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by examples of its impact upon local affairs. The feeble-looking 
Martello towers erected against Napoleon and even the blockhouses 
and anti-tank defences of 1939-45 begin to wear the ageing look of 
“historical” monuments requiring explanation and reviving the 
memory of hopes and fears (when understood). It is one thing to 
explain to village children that the Napoleonic Wars constituted a 
grave threat to the security of these islands; they would, perhaps, 
have a more vivid realization of that fact if they were shown an entry 
like the following, which occurs in the parish accounts of a Suffolk 
village: 


11 July 1798. Pd. John Fulcher for eleven quarts of porter for Incour- 
agement against the French O. 3. 4- 


For the more advanced research worker, or group of amateurs 
under the direction of a more experienced tutor, there is an equally 
wide field for enquiry and work to be done. In embarking on any 
historical work, the first essential is to know what has already been 
done in the same field and where the results of this work can be 
consulted. Accordingly, in some counties, the local committee has 
considered its first duty to be the compilation of a bibliography of 


books and pamphlets dealing with all aspects of the history of the 
county and its parishes. Many valuable articles are hidden away in 
the Transactions of local learned societies, and these should be 
indexed and brought to light. Such a catalogue could with advan- 
tage include those manuscript collections of church and parish notes, 
compiled over long years in more leisurely times by incumbents and 
others, which are now to be found in most provincial libraries as well 
as in the big national collections at the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, and elsewhere. Even if a full-dress bibliography cannot be 
attempted, a selective handlist is better than nothing and will amply 
repay the labour spent upon it. 

In most parishes, whether urban or rural, the church chest will 
prove to be a rich mine of information, access to which will usually 
be granted by the incumbent to serious students. Here, apart from the 
registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials extending back for nearly 
four hundred years, will be found a diversity of material which may 
vary considerably from parish to parish. From the churchwardens’ 
accounts can be gathered much useful knowledge about the church 
fabric; where a continuous series of these accounts still exists, an 
almost complete picture can be built up of the various repairs and 
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alterations which have taken place through the ages. Church furni- 
ture, pulpits, screens, etc., can often be dated in this way. The 
accounts of the overseers of the poor will give details of the administration 
of the Poor Law in days gone by. Constables’ and highway surveyors’ 
books should be examined, as well as the indentures which were drawn 
up when the boys and girls of the parish were “bound out’’ to serve 
their various masters. Particulars of parish charities and documents 
relating to tithes and glebe land may also be found in these parish chests. 

Probably no class of document throws more light on ancient 
customs and ways of life than the wills of dead and forgotten parish- 
ioners. These, which may form an almost unbroken series from the 
fifteenth century up to the present day, can be consulted at the local 
probate office or at Somerset House; they make a most fascinating 
study and should receive careful attention by any local history group. 

In countless farmhouses and cottages up and down the country 
there are little bundles of old deeds and other “evidences of title’’ 
which perhaps show the devolution of the property for the last two 
or three hundred years. Others—maybe dealing with the manor and 
advowson—can often be located, with the help of the present owner, 
in the offices of a local solicitor. It is important that all these finds 
should be reported to the local representative of the National 
Register of Archives, mentioned above. 

There is one difficulty in this more advanced work which must be 
faced. In order to read and understand some of these records and 
documents, one needs a certain amount of experience and a working 
knowledge of the old handwritings; the earlier examples may be 
written in Latin. Others merely require the ingenuity which is 
essential for the deciphering of a badly or hastily written letter, a 
task which most of us have to attempt from time to time. For these 
reasons, several county committees have arranged lectures and 
demonstrations on the elucidation of old records, so as to open the 
door to this important aspect of historical research. Once a basic 
knowledge of the old alphabets is acquired, it is quite surprising what 
a little practice will do; any normally intelligent person can very 
quickly learn to master the majority of English documents. Experi- 
ence in Lincolnshire has shown already what adults coming to this 
work without previous experience can do, while Essex has long been 
pioneering in this field with children. As this difficulty of reading old 
handwriting—sometimes it applies to modern hands as well!—is apt 
to discourage otherwise keen amateurs, the admirable production 
of the Essex Record Office entitled Some Examples of English Hand- 
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writing, designed to help the beginner, deserves perhaps specific 
mention. ' 

This account of the Standing Conferences for Local History and 
the work of the county committces which it has inspired has neces- 
sarily been brief and sketchy; many activities, current and contem- 
plated, have not been touched upon. But it is hoped that enough 
has been said to draw attention to the vast and widespread interest 
in local history which exists to-day in this country; not only among 
the “old guard” of expert historians, but also among the ordinary 
people of our villages and towns. With a little help and guidance 
from the specialists, these amateurs can make, and are making, a 
real and important contribution to the recorded history of our land, 
whether it relates to their village or town or to the wider field of their 
county or district. The National Council for Social Services is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise and deserves the thanks and vigorous 
support of all who, in the words of one speaker at the recent Con- 
ference, ‘possess that quality which differentiates man from animal 
—a curiosity about the past”’. 


eter Newmark 
THE UNITY OF ENGLISH 


Several articles on the teaching of English and the use of English have 
been published in Further Education during the past two years. This is 
because of the intrinsic importance of the subject. First in the series of 
articles was ‘““The New Illiteracy’’. Mr. Peter Newmark’'s ideas about 
language differ considerably from those underlying the previous article 
We print it to give one of the other sides of this complicated question 


In all types of education, there is now a tendency to regard English 
simply as a “‘tool’’ subject. Words are to be handled as though they 
were implements that have fixed and detached tasks in recording 
whatever is thought and observed. Ability in English consists in 


manipulating them in as neat and accurate a manner as possible 


According to some teachers, the fewer there are of thes implements, 


1 Essex is not yet a member of the Standing Conference, which claims no credit for 
the excellent work done there. Essex deserves wholchearted approbation in every county 
in England for its work 
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the better. No additions to a minimum word-frequency list are per- 
missible unless they correspond to the components or processes of 
scientific experiment. This linguistic development is seen as part of 
a historical process. A cynic might observe that the last step in the 
conversion of astrology to astronomy, alchemy to chemistry, religion 
to philosophy and the divination of dreams to psycho-analysis is 
the divorce of culture from language. Words are to be reduced to 
the status Of mathematical symbols, conventions for the use of science. 

Obviously this theory has certain short-term advantages. Language 
becomes a lighter, handier instrument, when the attempt is made to 
dissociate it from feeling, imagination and judgment, to convert it, 
as far as possible, into an impersonal recording system. Clichés, out- 
dated metaphors and emotional phrases no longer clutter up a 
student’s work. He learns to write clearly and in a limited physical 
sense, accurately. Speed and fluency become primary aims in his 
study of language, such as it is. Often he acquires verbal dexterity 
in finding new uses for the few words at his command. 

However, it is the fundamental wrongness and inherent danger 
in this theory on which I propose to comment. To begin with, 
language is not a science. Words are the direct expression of human 
character. They are inseparable from man’s capacity for criticism 
and comparison. Unlike Nature, they are not amenable to the ideas 
or discoveries of the scientist. The whole idea that words can some- 
how be immutably identified with particular concrete objects is an 
illusion. All words become metaphors; otherwise there would have 
to be a fresh word for every object and every process in the world. 
Therefore any attempt to reject metaphor, to concentrate on denota- 
tion and exclude connotation, is still-born from the beginning. One 
has only to study the Bible to see how the simplest words, such as 
“bread’’, “‘fruit’’ and “‘stone’’, have always been used figuratively. 

The danger of the theory lies in the fact that if it becomes general 
teaching practice, what is generally called ‘“‘education’’ (which in 
more academic circles is known as “culture’’) will become more 
removed than ever from the ordinary person. Certainly he will 
become literate, but he will also be less equipped to exercise any 
kind of critical judgment or to appreciate the artistic expressions 


of his national culture. His language will be even duller, poorer and 
more limited than it is now. He will have less ability to find words 
for his feelings, and less incentive to use his imagination. He will 
regard speaking and writing English as a technique which he requires 
solely for his job. 
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Teacher: Jin further education are faced with what appears to be 
two tasks: fo eradicate the semi-literacy and the complete lack of 
culture of the vast majority of people. But in fact literacy under 
present conditions is merely one of the symptoms of lack of culture. 
The probl¢m must be tackled as a single one if any lasting and 
satisfying esults are to be obtained. A man who is literate but 
uncultured) remains essentially “‘ignorant’’, in the true sense of the 
word, an able and intelligent technician, perhaps, but a ready prey 
for any ofthe systems of thought based on human inequality that 
are current to-day. An appreciation of the full potentialities of 
language if.a valuable aid to the true understanding of people, and 
particularly of “‘strangers’’. 

It is, | think, essential that teachers should show to working men 
and wombn the connexion that exists between their everyday 
physical rm tivities, their jobs and pastimes and housework, and a 
humane chlture. The only concrete link exists in words, in English 
itself. It would surely be a beginning if all students and apprentices 
had to atiend, in connexion with their trade and science courses, 
classes in| English where the figurative uses of words which had 
become ¢pmmon currency to them were carefully explained. For 
instance, an English teacher in a mechanical engineering course 
would degli fully with, amongst others, the following words: 


Crank, valve, pump, throttle, lug, spoke, tank, dope, fuel, 
lubricafe, oil, radiator, clutch, gear, break, collar, engine, mufl, 
sump, egg exhaust, switch, current, filter, lever, butterfly, 


float, steer, spring, hub, cog, gauge, pinion, pivot. 


It is notjdifficult to compile appropriate lists of words for other 
trades an‘ occupations, including housework. Study of words would 
later be a to other trade-words besides those that particularly 


concern the students. 

An English teacher at a college of further education should treat 
his students’ course textbooks as his own. The students should learn 
how to state the function and give a physical description of the terms 
contained in these books. They should be given frequent exercise 
in simplifying passages from the books in such a way as to make 
them comprehensible to working-class men and women. The main 
emphasis) in this work should be on the principles advocated by 
Mr. Juliaii Hall, lately the producer of the Plain English series in 
the Forces Educational Broadcasts: students should be encouraged 

D d 
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to write plain, clear English and to eschew difficult, involved and 
un-plain English. Whether their English is good or bad, correct, 
the King’s or the Cockney’s is, in the first instance, largely irrelevant. 
To lay the basis of sound punctuation, they should write short sent- 
ences, avoiding conjunctions, present partic iples and relative pro- 
nouns as far as possible. In their early written work they should use 
commas very sparingly. They should be disabused of the childish 
idea that it is the mark of the grown-up to write long sentences; 
that only a beginner would write: ‘“The cat sat on the mat.’ To 
improve their spelling the teacher should also list groups of word 
families with Latin stems, showing the force of prefixes and suffixes. 


Further exercises should consist of précis, reporting, imaginative 
} 


comparison and criticism. The last must be grounded in accurate 
observation, common sense and a regard for human dignity, not in 
literary theories of style and construction. Three types of exercise 
are to be avoided. It ts futile and reactionary for students to con- 
tinue correcting grammatical “‘errors’’ (split infinitives, prepositional 
endings, etc.) which are in current use. The artificial game of parsing 
and clause analysis is of interest to philologists only, and is of no 
great help to beginners in English. Lastly, let us say goodbye to 
the dear old essay. That repository of half-humorous, idle thoughts, 
genially invented by Charles Lamb and still practised by his flaccid 
and pontificating imitators, has just about had its day. An English 
paper based on the syllabus should be taken, and the student should 
attain a reasonable standard in it in order to qualify for his certifi- 
cate, diploma, or degree. A progressive authority would experiment 
with English classes based on the activities of those attending at 
evening institutes, youth clubs, Women’s Institutes, and even 
harvest camps. 

Using trade-words and technical terms as his raw materials, the 
English teacher would discuss their use in various contexts, both 
technical and general. He would explain how words develop from 
a concrete to a figurative sense and, in the case of new industries 
and inventions, ve versa. With the aid of the common illustrations 
to be found in advertisements, jazz lyrics, newspaper reports, and 
popular fiction, he would demonstrate the various abuses of meta- 
phor, as well as its advantages. Incorrect metaphors undoubtedly 
find a place in the sensationalism, bias, confusion, vagueness, inac- 
curacy, and sameness of present-day popular writing. They are 
evident in clichés, catchwords, and officialese. On the other hand, 
it is worth pointing out and teaching that a metaphor can often do 
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much to rhake even a textbook illustration effective. It has a quick- 
ness and|economy which should have a particular appeal to 
techniciarts 

This is |also the place to introduce the average man to English 
poetry, particularly the great poets of metaphor, Shakespeare, 
Hopkins ind Yeats; here, and not in some separate, precious litera 
ture class. This poetry should be exhibited, not as a provider of 
“great thoughts’, but primarily as instances of language brilliantly 
and efhiciently used. (Perhaps the “great thoughts’ will come hom« 
later.) It is high time teachers became a bit chauvinistic about 
English poctry, and pointed out that, owing to historical circum- 
stances, no language can compare with ours for richness, variety, 
and subtlety, and nowhere is this so effectively illustrated as in poetry 

The teacher can show that language is in a sense a tool, but it is 
also something much more. It develops with and depends on person- 
ality. To describe an object or a process accurately, a student must 
use his imagination as well as his observation. He must use picture- 
words as well as terms, words limited in sense. He should be encour- 
aged to use only the images which occur to him from perscnal 
experience, and which give a fresh insight into the subject. As he 
reaches forward to an extended use of the vocabulary he has acquired 
in everyday life, he is beginning, whether he knows it or not, to 
secure some of the culture from which the English people have so 
long been separated 

The study of a wide varicty of texts will reveal the important 
factors that are common to all writing. In scientific work as in 
belles-lettres, all words must do a job. Order and form are necessary 
in both forms of writing. Both illuminate in a sincere and truthful 
manner some aspect of man’s relationship to his environment. In 
fact, the only material difference is that words in creative literature 
have a richer and deeper meaning than they have im a textbook 
In the course of his work the student should not only acquire a 
wider vocabulary and a wider understanding of words, but he should 
also feel his way towards critical values which will help him in hi 
approach to any kind of situation 

The long-term aim must always be to recreate the unity of culture 
and society which was so decisively shattered in the seventeenth 

Any step taken to divide English into tool-language and 

literature, Basic and English proper, colloquial expressions and 
educated speech, is merely an attempt to prolong still further the 
present divisions of society. The “unalienable nghts with which all 
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men are endowed’ must include an unfettered use of their own 
language. England alone can bridge the gap which most men find 
between their knowledge of their jobs and the lack of “education”’, 
typified by the poor accent, atrocious writing, and indifference to 
the printed word of which they are so conscious. 


C. H. Rolph 
DULL DELINQUENTS 


***T1s education forms the common mind”, said Alexander Pope, 
born a century before the Education Act of 1870 arrived to lead the 
children of the poor into the paths of righteousness by making virtue 
legible. Great hopes were built upon this revolutionary Act by the 
new genus of social reformers who were to become known as educa- 
tionists, and to many of whom the three R’s were synonymous with 
rectitude, reason, and respectability. Scepticism came from the 
gentry, the squirearchy, the lawyers, and those hard-set members 
of the working classes who had got along very well, they thought, 
under the old conditions. ““Why care for grammar’’, Artemus Ward 
had recently said for them, ‘“‘as long as we are good?”’ 

We do not know what proportion of the 1870 children were 
“delinquents’’, because no adequate records were kept. We read that 
city streets ‘swarmed at all hours with children of all ages, many of 
them barefoot and in rags, many again adept in every form of 
larceny”; and it does not appear that a majority of them were going 
to the available Church schools. The Ragged Schools were full, and 
charitable bodies like the Philanthropic Society were rescuing and 
teaching children whose parents had been sent to prison by a penal 
system which then abandoned them to the world. But we are 
certainly entitled to believe, these eighty years afterwards, that by 
comparison we are living in a golden age of junior virtue 

You would not deduce this from current lamentations about 
“juvenile delinquency’; but among all the pronouncements now 
made by anxious or indignant publicists, and repeated a hundred- 
fold throughout the country by speakers and writers too willing to 
accept them as authoritative, there is no longer any suggestion that 
lack of education is in any way responsible for youthful crime. ‘“They 
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all learn to read and write, don’t they? We equip them to earn a 
living? Teach them the Scriptures? Whatever the trouble may have 
been in the old days, it’s not ignorance any longer.” 

I have recently visited a number of “approved schools’’, remand 
homes, and Borstal institutions, with opportunities to judge of the 
educational status of their occupants; and the impression I have 
acquired, without expecting and certainly without hoping for it as 
the vindication of a theory, is that large numbers of these children 
are slipping through the educational system with a mental equip- 
ment on the 1870 level virtually unchanged. It is in the Borstal 
institutions, and especially in those for girls, where this is most 
noticeable, the proportion of dull, near-moronic faces telling its own 
tale. But since Borstal is predominantly a receptacle for those who 
have failed to benefit in other institutions, this is perhaps to be 
expected. Let us start with the remand homes. 

A remand home is a place where under-seventeens are detained, 
pending some further decision, because they have persistently 
truanted from school, committed punishable offences, or proved 
themselves to be beyond their parents’ control, or are considered by 
a juvenile court to be in “need of care or protection’. Some of them 
are waiting a week or so until their cases come before the Court 
again, with reports from the remand home superintendent, the pro- 
bation officer, and perhaps a psychologist or psychiatrist. Others are 
on their way to an “‘approved school” (the modern version of the 
Victorian reformatory and industrial schools), and they may have 
to wait for months before a vacancy is available. A few are serving 
sentences of not more than four weeks’ “‘custody’’ as a punishment. 

The remand homes vary enormously. Some are run by local 
authorities and are almost invariably the best in every way, some by 
religious and charitable socicties, some by private persons—some 
even by retired policemen and postmen. The average stay of a boy 
or girl in a remand home is probably about seventeen days, the 
shortest being a day or two, and the longest (though this is rare 
nine months. In an average stay of seventeen days, what can be 
done about education? 

The local authorities and some of the bigewer socicties’ homes do 
their best with “supply” teachers and improvised lessons. These, by 
the way, quickly segregate the ‘educationally sub-normal”’ and give 
them simple occupation (with “art’’ predominating in the form of 


coloured crayon on brown paper) in order that some progress may 
be made with the others. The smaller “private’’ remand homes, as a 
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rule, the kind that are found in rural districts, do nothing about 
education at all. Whatever is done in remand homes anywhere can- 
not, in the circumstances, be more than a gesture. But educationally 
the best remand homes have one great value: they afford an oppor- 
tunity for a competent psychologist, with the aid of the teachers (if 
any), to discover when a child who is educationally subnormal has 
spent his school life hitherto among sharper children, his mental 
handicap being either unsuspected by teachers and parents or 
attributed to laziness. Apparently the number of valid discoveries of 
this nature in remand homes is considerable, and the relationship 
of backwardness to unhappiness and delinquency is now so obvious 
that the importance of this diagnostic practice need hardly be 
stressed. 

I noticed among the teaching and disciplinary staff in remand 
homes, though almost without exception they were people with an 
intense vocation for their difficult work, signs of what is usually 
called “‘institutionalism’’. I take this to be a kind of shell-backed 
humanitarianism, a capacity to speak of their charges in language 
of sympathetic understanding from which, paradoxically, the 
sympathy has been drained by long experience, leaving only the 
understanding. Thus in one classroom of about twenty boys, the 
eight boys in the desks down one side of the room were described to 
me as “the dullards—we call ’em the E.S.Ns."’; and it was said in a 
voice that could have been heard two rooms away by a man who 
was passionately devoted to his hopeless task of helping them on a 
little while they were in his charge. | should have thought the efiect 
on them of hearing themselves thus described, in the presence not 
only of a stranger but also of their brighter class-mates, must be 
deplorable. This could not be deduced from any reaction on their 
dead-pan faces, but neither could anything else. Nevertheless, the 
teacher-and-child relationship seemed universally happy and, with 
the following exception, emotionally healthy. There was to be seen in 
at least one member of the staff of at least one institution of each kind 
that I visited (remand home, approved school, and Borstal) that 
strange, shiny self-confidence which suggests perfectly sublimated 
homosexuality, a kind of dull radiation from the whole personality 
whose only identifiable signs are a tendency to show off and a 
defective faculty of self-criticism. In two cases, it scemed to me, the 
boys were in some way aware of this; they answered glumly and 


shiftily the questions designed (for my benefit) to clicit how happy 
they were, and responded with a sort of shamefaced eagerness when 
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told to pick up that book or close that door. With other masters 
their behaviour was frank and normal. 

Most of the approved schools are privately run, though all are 
now partly maintained and inspected by the Home Office. Of the 
162 in England and Wales, only thirty-eight are provided by local 
authorities; though the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Estimates recommended last December that local education 
authorities should be represented on every board of approved school 
managers, ‘private’ or municipal. 

The schools are divided into categories based on age of admission 
primary, up to ten and a half years, secondary ten and a half to 
thirteen, intermediate thirteen and fourteen, semior fifteen and 
sixteen. There is a small group of schools for backward children of 
fourteen and fifteen vears, but it is clear that some backward children 
are nevertheless sent to the ordinary approved schools, mainly 
through faulty classification. The period of detention (except at a 
few ‘‘short-term’’ schools) is three years, subject to release on licence 

-often much earlier—at the discretion of the school managers, who 
may recall a licensed boy or girl if they learn that the release has not 
been a success. ‘This power of recall is used cautiously and intelli- 
gently—and sometimes enterprisingly, as when a boy who was con- 
sidered to need a thought-provoking “jerk’’ was brought back to his 
school and then, to his great surprise, released after a sober talk with 
the headmaster 

The Home Office try to release children at the ages of eleven and 
thirteen, so as to fit in with the educ ational system in “the world 
outside’. In the intermediate schools there is the problem of the 
children who reach the age of fifteen during their detention, and 
thus cease to be compulsorily educable in the ordinary classroom 
sense. They then go to work in the various “departments’”’ of the 
schools, devoted mainly to vocational training—carpentering, engin- 
eering, farming (there are twenty-three farms attached to approved 
schools in England and Wales, and two and a market garden in 


Scotland), bookbinding, leather-work, baking, seamanship, metal- 


work, tailoring, building, and decorating. The girls take cookery, 
dressmaking, laundry-work, commercial training, and homecraft, 
the last two being a new and promising departure from the Victorian 
tradition of restricted feminine capacity. This practical work goes to 
reduce the cost of running the schools, though its educational value 
is, of course, considerable; and the over-fifteens attend “further 
education”’ classes in the evenings. 
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The teachers in the approved schools afford an example of com- 
plete dedication to disinterested and, you would imagine, percnni- 
ally frustrating work—and their pay somewhat exceeds the Burnham 
Scale. But I did not meet one who had any doubt that the educa- 
tional standard of the children in approved schools is, on the whole, 
lower than that of other children. This recognition is reflected in the 
fact that the school announcements on notice-boards are, for the 
most part, expressed in the shortest possible sentences and words of 
not more than two syllables. One headmaster told me that the search 
for monosyllabic synonyms has been found to be a healthy literary 
discipline for himself and his assistants. 

It was otherwise in some of the Borstal institutions I visited: the 
notices, which seemed more numerous, were decidedly less simple. 
Here, where every inmate is over sixteen and the great majority 
over seventeen, they are rightly treated (in relation to their training 
and discipline) as though they were men and women, but it seemed 
to me imperfectly realized that many of them were men and women 
of very limited literacy. Thus I saw one notice in a punishment cell, 
for digestion by troublesome boys undergoing disciplinary segrega- 
tion during a few days’ extra hard work, which told them that their 
conduct had ‘displayed a lamentable lack of appreciation for the 
amenities provided’’. | thought at the time that, if monosyllables 
had been preferred, this might more pungently have said: “You 
don’t seem to see that we want to make the place fit for us all to 
live in.” 

Education is noticeably of less concern in the Borstal institutions 
than in the approved schools, being confined to “off-duty” hours in 
the evening, as would be the case if the inmates were earning their 
living in the world outside and wanted to “‘better themselves’. This 
is perhaps the more odd as the inmates of Bostal institutions, being 
to a large extent the failures of the approved school system, include 
a higher proportion of the so-called “ineducable’’. The vocational 
training in most of the Borstals, except where the obsolete character 
of the buildings presents insuperable difficulties, is on a very high 
level and is in some cases accepted in the industrial world as tanta- 
mount to a served apprenticeship. But it seems that the majority of 
the boys and girls in them, though they can read, do so with difficulty 
and devote their sparse “‘reading”’ to turning the pages of ancient 
picture magazines, the books on the library shelves standing undis- 
turbed for long periods. (1 must confess, though, that most of them 
would stand equally undisturbed on mine.) 
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To consider low educational attainment, however, as one of the 
causes of youthful crime is to discover a problem that looks com- 
pletely circular. If a sound “secondary” education has in the past 
been a commodity that moncy could buy, does that explain why 
most of the boys and girls in approved schools are rather backward 
children from the poorer working-class homes? If so, do the better 
educated children behave better because they are better educated, 
or because the money that bought their education bought them also 
the comforts and opportunities that conduce to better behaviour? 

The Minister of Education has set up a committee “to enquire 
into and report upon the medical, educational, and social problems 
relating to maladjusted children, with reference to their treatment 
within the educational system’’. Despite certain expressions of dissatis- 
faction among those who had hoped for an inter-departmental com- 
mittee of the Ministries of Health and Education and the Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office, this is an important step towards the 
assessment of a problem hitherto beset by too many theories. A 
vastly greater step would be the establishment of a “Social Science 
Research Council”, which (among other things) would systemati- 
cally collect data about juvenile deliquency from all possible sources 
on a scale which—for the first time—would be national and co- 
ordinated. We should save much of the money spent on Royal Com- 
missions and departmental committees; and we already have three 
great advantages over our forbears, who had no Education Act. We 


catch our celinquents more easily; we don’t deprive ourselves of 


all their case-histories by transporting them to Botany Bay; and we 
have an “after-case”’ system providing records which, nationally 
assembled, could be of measureless value. 
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W. S. Huxley 


THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION’ 


(With Particular Reference to Essex 


In 1944 the many and varied activities now known as further 
education became one of the three fundamental stages in the 
statutory system of education. This provision of the 1944 Act is but 
one more illustration of the common phenomenon whereby legisla- 
tion regularizes the fait accompli: in addition to shaping future 
development. A decade ago the now familiar term was comparatively 
little used, except in referring to a set of regulations of the Board of 
Education which existed side by side with an entirely separate code 
for liberal adult education. Facilities for the education of persons 
beyond school age came within the term “higher education’, and 
were administered together with grammar and technical schools, 
notwithstanding the fact that the powers of local authorities in 
respect of technical instruction were some thirteen years older than 
their powers to establish and maintain secondary schools. The passing 
of the Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937 had the effect of 
widening the powers of local education authorities for higher educa- 
tion under Section 86 of the 1921 Education Act so that they could 
supply, maintain, or aid facilities for social and physical training for 
everyone, and not merely for persons attending schools and 
educational institutions. This provision led to a great development 
between 1937 and 1944 of less formal activities, such as the youth 
and community centre services, which, together with a correspond- 
ing growth of full- and part-time courses in technical and evening 
institutes, has justified the treatment of further education as an 
essential and obligatory stage in the national system. Since this 
development, though rapid, has been consistent, its administrative 
background is very similar to that of school education, and the time 
may not be inopportune to consider how far existing methods take 
full account of the distinctive character of further education in its 
many forms. The following paragraphs attempt to assess some of 


1 Based on a talk given recently to a conference of officers of the Ministry of Educatior 
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these peculiarities from the administrational standpoint, and to trace 
the evolution of an administrative framework in the county of Essex. 
Phe elements of further education can be grouped in many ways 
by ages of students, by grades of advancement, by the nature of the 
studies (formal or informal, vocational or non-vocational, techno- 
logical or “‘liberal’’), by organization into full-time or part-time and 
so on. The ‘“‘consumers’’ may range in age from fifteen to eighty-five, 
in standard from the errand-boy who enrols for elementary mathe- 
matics to earn membership of his youth centre table-tennis team to 
the Ph.D. candidate at the technical college, or the established pro- 
fessional man who joins a university extension class at the com- 
munity centre. The institutions themselves include youth centres, 
evening institutes of several kinds, community centres, educational 
centres, day-release centres, technical institutes and colleges, art 
schools, farm institutes, residential colleges, teachers’ training col- 
leges, and so forth. But a vitally important part of further education 
is carried on in non-institutional organizations, in private societies, 
whether locally independent or as branches of national and regional 
bodies, such as the university extra-mural boards, the Women's 
Institutes, the Townswomen’s Guilds, or the main voluntary youth 
organizations. Now this is a much more heterogeneous grouping 


than a system of primary and secondary schools, and any attempts 


to impose a procrustean administration upon it must lead to frus- 
tration among all parties. Another significant feature of further 
education is that up to the present none of it is compulsory and most 
of it occupies in the life of the student a place subsidiary to the 
earning of a living or the rearing of a family. It follows that a kind 
of salesmanship must be employed as a stimulus to demand, 
whether it be the direct humorous poster depicting the material 
rewards of evening-class attendance, or the subtler forms of per- 
suasion manifested in relaxed formalities and the provision of 
brighter hghts, comfortable furniture and snack-bars. While, there- 
fore, it is feasible to draw up regulations for the stafling, equipment, 
or holidays of schools, it 1s virtually impossible to do the same for 
further education institutions. No two establishments are alike, even 
in the same district, and the anomaly is quickly seen to become 
normality. The vicissitudes of technical education over the past ten 
years, with fluctuating national demand for intensive courses and 
the need for sensitive reaction to the changing requirements of 
local industry, reveal the difficulty of prescribing formula of 
organization. Again, in the field of evening classes, no sooner is a 
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regulation made for minimum enrolments than rural students show 
convincingly that their peculiar difficulties of transport justify relaxa- 
tions, or the urban institute pleads for the continuance of its hard- 
working Dutch class, ‘just one short of the number’’. If the student 
body is heterogeneous, the staff is no less so. The absence from the 
Burnham Further Education Report of distinctions between qualified 
and unqualified status does not lead, as might be supposed, to greater 
ease of staffing, but rather to the need for careful investigation of 
claims and a constant battle for standards. There is no need to dwell 
upon the complications arising from the widespread use of part- 
time teachers; the whole question of the staffing of further education 
bristles with difficulties and merits authoritative examination, 
especially from the aspects of hours of work, rates of pay, family 
life, staleness, and the extent to which organizers can make up for 
deficiencies in the number and training of teachers. 

Side by side with part-time use of instructors is the ever-present 
complication springing from the joint use of buildings, furniture, and 
equipment. Many authorities have realized that such joint use will 
be necessary for many years, since there will never be room or 
money for separate buildings for all the evening activities which 
will be demanded. They are therefore wisely planning separate 
further education “‘wings’’ or suites in their new secondary schools 
to provide the minimum of special accommodation which will 
increase the efiective use of the main buildings. The erection of 
county colleges will only partially solve this problem, and tactful 
administration will always be necessary to avoid the misunder- 
standings and even resentments which arise from sharing facilities. 

Among the more subtle elements in the pattern of provision of 
further education is the variety in catchment of the different institu- 
tions. The neighbourhood provision of community centres and youth 
organizations is usually capable of clear planning, but the more 
serious evening institute often requires two or more neighbourhoods 
for its effective running. Again, the technical institute, by reason of 
its specialized activities, looks to a still wider catchment, especially 
if it offers day classes, while at a still higher level the technical col- 
leges and art schools exist to serve several such districts with a total 
population of anything from 100,000 to half a million or even 
more, not to mention provision for extra-district students. Certain 
services, such as agricultural and horticultural education, the train- 
ing of teachers (both initial and through short courses), residential 
colleges and the award of major scholarships, have reference to the 
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whole of an authority's area, and in some cases to a region embracing 
the areas of several authorities. This medicy of elements, all of differ- 
ing nature and magnitude, must necessarily introduce risks of 
duplication, problems of delegation, and occasional tensions re- 
sulting from difference of views held by administrators, as well as 
members and officers, about the proper distribution of functions. 
Basically, the problem of the local administration of further educa- 
tion is that of giving free play to individual institutions and activities 
without sacrificing coherence and efficiency in the system as a whole 
or impairing that broader unity which is the strength of further 
education. 

From the foregoing the point emerges that certain general prin- 
ciples should be noted by those engaged in the administration and 
organizing of further education. In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that while delegation at several stages is both desirable and 
necessary, the final control must always reside in the responsible 
authority, i.c. the county council or county borough council working 
through its education committee. It is this principle, combined with 
the limited extent to which regulations are appropriate, which makes 
it doubtful whether delegation to governing bodies and local com- 
mittees can ever be quite so far-reaching as in the case of schools. 
In the second place, there should, where possible, be one body at 
the centre charged with the duty of co-ordinating al/ forms in the 
light of its development scheme. This is essentially the function of 
the further education sub-committee. Instances in which an agri- 


cultural education committee or a youth committee reports direct 
to the full education committee may be cited as satisfactory arrange- 
ments at present, but future developments (e.g. widespread part-time 
agricultural education) will almost certainly reveal a need for re- 
vision 


Notwithstanding these two broad principles, an administrative 
system fails in which full scope is not allowed to local and expert 
knowledge, and provision should always exist, particularly in com- 
mittees removed from the centre, for the co-optation of persons with 
direct experience of the activities administered, whether voluntary or 
publicly sponsored. Technical and agricultural colleges have for 
many years benefited from co-opted panels advisory to their govern- 
ing bodies for specialized sections of their work, and the extension 
of the principle to other local committees makes for realistic admini- 
stration—with the occasional exception of the financial aspect. It is 
important not only that a higher body should give sympatheti 
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attention to policy recommendations emanating from local com- 
mittees, but that reasonable executive powers within clearly defined 
fields should be exercised locally. Not every committee is content 
with the somewhat rarefied atmosphere of advisory deliberation, and 
the power to say “Yes” or “No” or “Make it {50"’ can impart a 
gratifying sense of usefulness. Now the use of local knowledge 1s 
unfortunately often linked with accusations of delays in the despatch 
of business. Sometimes the fault is with the parent authority for 
granting insufficient delegation; at others there is not enough local 
awareness of the authority’s need to consider projects with an eye 
on total commitments. But the question is one in which, as Sir Roger 
de Coverley would have said, much might be said on both sides, 
and it need not be pursued here. The enlisting of persons with local 
knowledge is not only a matter between the authority and its local 
committees. There should always be some joint membership of local 
bodies in the further education field. Thus, the local youth com- 
mittee and the local youth employment committee should have 
members common to both, and the management committees of 
evening imstitutes should have first-hand knowledge of the work of 
the area technical college. There is here also an opportunity (lacking 
in school government) of giving the “consumer” a voice in the 
government of the mstitution. 

Lastly, an effective system of local further education administra- 
tion depends on a judicious separation in the conduct of business 
between questions of policy and those involving routine decisions. 
This applies particularly to the main further education sub- 
committee, which has need of carefully constituted advisory com- 
mittees to ensure leisured consideration of policy. Nothing is more 
hostile to proper consideration of this kind than the presence in the 
same agenda of items of executive import. 

No account of principles such as this can usefully remain im vacuo, 
and whereas most of the references hold good for all kinds of authori- 
ties, they can be suitably illustrated in the present administrative 
structure in Essex and the way in which it has evolved. Essex has 
a population of nearly 1,600,000, of whom 86 per cent. live in 
boroughs and urban districts and 14 per cent. (223,000 persons) in 
rural district council areas. New towns (two) and housing estates may 
well add a quarter of a million to the population in the next decade. 


The county town, Chelmsford, is some twenty-eight miles from the 
London fringe and forty miles from the East Coast. The chief single 
industry of the county is agriculture, but there are also important cen- 
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tres for motor vehicles, chemicals, texules, footwear, furniture, cement, 
electrical products, engineering and oil-refining. The largest boroughs 
are mainly residential, and central London exerts a strong occupa- 
tional and social “‘pull’’. The chief further education institutions are 
four major technical colleges (each with a school of art), eaghteen semior 
evening or technical institutes, a large institute of agriculture, a per- 
manent teachers’ training college, a short-term residential adult col- 
lege, two residential youth centres and some 150 county youth centres 
and clubs. There is a substantial development among responsible 
bodies ( Universities of Cambridge and London and the W.E.A.), of 
Women’s Institutes, Townswomen's Guilds, community centres and 
other voluntary organizations, youth and adult, assisted in varying 
degrees by the authority. In 1932 the County Education Committee 
introduced an entirely new system of higher education administration 
whereby former Higher Education District Committees and the 
Fechnical and Secondary Sub-committees of the Higher Educa- 
uon Commiuttee were replaced by four regional sub-committees 
dealing with all forms of higher education, excluding scholarships 
and the training of teachers. The new regional! bodies included 
representatives of the Part III authorities, boroughs (seven in all), 
as well as members of the Higher Education Committee and of 
the County's district sub-committees for elementary education, 


The regions ranged in population from 155,000 to 432,000, 


a fact which made it possible to survey a comprehensive system 
in each case of secondary technical and grammar schools, tech- 
nical, commercial and art colleges, evening institutes, and 
university extension courses. The regional committees met regu- 
larly, and disposed of much business for the county committees 
until the outbreak of war made emergency action necessary. The 
system had, however, proved so valuable that for the establishment 
of the Youth Service in 1940 it was decided to appoint four regional 
youth commuttees for the same areas, charged with the duty of set- 
ting up local youth committees and of reporting to the Higher 
Education Committee. Nineteen such local youth committees were 
in due course set up, each with limited executive powers, the regional 
committees exercising wider powers and acting as “‘filters’’ for more 
important recommendations to the county. The Higher Education 
Committee set up in the following year a Youth Service Advisory 
Sub-committee to consider questions of policy, and a similar body 
was appointed in 1944 to advise on developments in adult educa- 
ion. It is clear that the passing of the 1944 Education Act, with its 
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complete revaluation of post-school education and the important 
First Schedule (Local Administration), was bound to modify the 
administration of further education throughout the county, although 
the original schemes of divisional administration were confined to 
functions of primary and secondary education. Of the seven Part II 
authorities, four became excepted districts, the others failing to 
qualify. Two other boroughs which had not been education authori- 
ues obtained excepted district status. The remainder of the county 
was divided into five divisional executive areas, with an average 
population of over 150,000. The “county’’ divisional executives 
were set up in the summer of 1945, followed at intervals of some 
months by the excepted district executives as their schemes became 
recognized. The County Committee were at once anxious to enter 
into the spirit of the new provisions by introducing a similar system 
for those sections of further education most appropriate to local 
delegation. A scheme was therefore drawn up to achieve close fusion 
with the comprehensive local arrangements by appointing the mem- 
bers of cach divisional executive and borough committee for educa- 
tion as divisional committees for further education charged with the 
duty of controlling the Youth Service, evening institutes, community 
centres and similar places, the award of allowances other than major 
awards, and certain ancillary functions. The “‘county’’ divisions and 
one excepted district accepted the proposals. The remaining excepted 
districts decided to exercise their right under the Acts to make their 
own schemes of divisional administration for further education, and 
these were eventually approved by the Minister during 1948 and 
early 1949. The functions included in the schemes are almost iden- 
tical, and correspond to those of the divisional committees, a device 
which greatly contributes to administrative simplicity. The excepted 
district schemes have all the statutory force of the principal schemes, 
a fact which leads some to consider that this form of delegation is 
too difhcult of modification to suit a field where developments are 
rapid and sometimes unpredictable. Others believe that delegation 
by official scheme brings certain advantages of prestige which out- 
weigh the flexibility of the committee system.! The borough and 
divisional committees appoint sub-committees as they deem necessary; 
local youth committees and evening institute management commit- 
tees are general. So far as administration at the county stage is con- 


1 One unportant difference is that only Education Act functions are included in 
statutory schemes, whereas divisional committees can be granted other functions where 


deicgation is not statutorily precluded. 
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cerned, the Further Education Committee is a main sub-commiuttes 
of the County Education Committee, and it has advisory sub-com- 
mittees to formulate policy on (a) technical education, (6) adult edu- 
cation, (c) youth service, (d) scholarships and the training of teachers 
and (¢) agricultural education. Those for adult, agriculture and 
technical education contain a number of persons co-opted for expert 
knowledge, and a scheme of specialist panels for the consideration of 
academic aspects of technical education policy has been authorized 
The Further Education Committee considers in addition matters 
submitted directly by the governing bodies of the major institutions 
by divisional and borough committees, by other central sub 
committees (e.g. Salaries and Staffing, Youth Hostels and Camping 
and by regional and national bodies. The governing and divisional 
bodies have substantial powers of supervision, appointing and dis 
missal of staff, and spending powers up to {100 per item without 
reference to the County. These bodies are technically sub-committees 
of the County Education Committee rather than of the Further 
Education Sub-committee in compliance with the rule of delegatu 
non potest delegare although they invariably report through the latter 
body. The point is of especial importance for the Scholarship Awards 
Sub-committee, which is necessarily empowered to award scholar- 
ships involving considerable total expenditure, subject only to report 
on action taken 

The foregoing sketch is intended not as a model or even as a “‘code 
of good practice’’, but as an objective account of a system which 
combines tradition with experiment, and which disposes reasonably 
smoothly of a great amount of work in the course of a year. It is 


impossible to say how it will continue to evolve as the full implica- 


tions of the Scheme are realized, but it is certain that major modi 
fications will be required when county colleges are generally 
established, or when any large-scale reforms are introduced into 
local government 


N.B.—The author wishes to make it clear that any opinions ex 
pressed in this article are his own and not necessarily those of the 


Essex County Council. 














From a Correspondent 


FURTHER EDUCATION 
IN GERMANY NOW 


Ar the beginning of this century, Germany’s record in the various 
fields of adult education stood high indeed, and all through the next 
twenty or thirty years, what with an abundance of Volkshochschulen 
and kindred institutes, German educational authorities did a good 
deal—and some pioneer work too—in providing “‘further education”’ 
for many adults eager to avail themselves of their manifold oppor- 
tunities. 

Yet, after the surrender in 1945, among the many grave and press- 
ing educational problems to be tackled—mostly with very insufficient 
means—one of the gravest was the immediate need of providing a 
modicum of adult education, and in particular vocational! training, 
for the multitude of young men returning from the wars, some of 
them not so very young cither. 

To understand the full gravity of these problems—and the fact 
that, in spite of much devoted work and progress, they are still far 
from being solved completely—it should be borne in mind that the 
general standard of learning among the young generation had been 
drastically (and deliberately) lowered by the Nazi régime, except 
in certain technical fields, such as aeronautics, useful for their pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, even in the mid-'thirties, when the régime 
had been in power for a few years only, the Mulitar-W ochendlatt* 
began to complain regularly about the steadily decreasing standard 
of general knowledge among the youngsters coming into the Army. 
Poor spelling was increasingly noticeable even among those aspiring 
to become officers, to say nothing of an appalling degree of ignorance 
even about such names as Goethe, Schiller, Frederick the Great, and 
others that used to be well known to everybody in Germany. 

Considering that most of that notoriously ignorant young genera- 
tion, ever since 1939, was hardly out of uniform for six or seven 
years, with never a chance to add to the scanty groundwork of their 
general knowledge, one can well imagine the difficulties of those 


1 The then official organ of the Army, and therefore the only journal published in the 
Third Reich which, from time to time, could dare to print some more or less veiled 
criticisms of the régime 
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who, after 1945, were charged with the task of catering for the 
educational needs of a generation of young men who, in their mid 
and late twenties, had the average intellectual equipment of a 
schoolboy, and none too bright a boy at that. 

However, the Germans are a studious race, eager for hard work 
and diligent application to any given task. Much leeway has thus 
been made good, these five years; but as for the “given tasks’’, th 
first problem was to give them and, indeed, to create the elementary 
facilities, such as lecture-rooms, books and, above all, teachers suit- 
able for the purpose of providing “‘further’’ education no less than 
a good measure of the “previous’’ education missing in that 
generation. 

Hence, in the first few years after the surrender, most courses of! 
vocational training had to include some much-needed attention to 
more or less elementary general knowledge. This need can be found 
reflected in the syllabuses of practically all vocational classes all 
over Germany. 

In the East, e.g. where—in theory, at any rate—the educational! 
reform has been more drastic and more comprehensive than any- 
where cise, it is laid down by law that every kind of vocational 
training must include a minimum of ten lessons per week devoted 
to German, arithmetic, history, and Gegenwartskunde. The last-named 
is a new subject in Germany, roughly equivalent to what we cail 
“Current Affairs’. It is largely based on the study of the con 
temporary Press, and it goes without saying that in the East such 
guidance is not without strong bias, being strictly on the lines of 
policy preserved by the ruling party. 

But it is only fair to point out that bias is not absent in the West 
either, so far as politics are concerned; and in a country literally 


divided by the East-West cleavage it would seem to be impossible 


to keep politics out of adult education; nor, indeed, would it be 
desirable, if only one could be satisfied that the subject is treated 
with a modicum of objectivity. But this, alas! seems too much to 
hope for in the present circumstances, and to clarify the point it 
might be useful to relate a very recent personal experience which, 
though outside the specific problems of vocational training, throw 
a significant light on the general problems of adult education i: 
Germany to-day 

It so happened that in Berlin this autumn | came across a young 
man who was most creditably supporting his widowed mother and 
his young brothers with heavy manual labour and yet found the 
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energy and time to study and sit for a scholarship at West Berlin’s 
Technical College. Quite casually he told me that at the entry 
examination there were not only the professors putting the relevant 
technical questions, but also two representatives of the municipal 
authority putting questions, such as “What do you think of the 
Marshall Plan?” and following up by other highly controversial and 
“leading”? questions about the Security Council, the Oder-Neisse 
frontier and so on. The young man—a perfectly “‘unpolitical’’ type 
—seemed to think nothing of it, but I was greatly perturbed and 
went to seck confirmation from the City Councillor in charge of 
education. I expressed my misgivings that the very ideological bias 
we were rightly castigating in the East should now be practised in 
the West too. 

The Councillor most charmingly tried to reassure me that the 
questions were not meant to be “leading’’, and that the officials 
in charge, indeed, would prefer a candidate freely to express his 
own opinion rather than a digest of the current leader in the party 
paper. I ventured to suggest that from a young man whose whole 
future depended on that scholarship one could not fairly expect the 
courage to express a dissenting view if he happened to hold it. When 
politely contradicted I told them that I would give them three 


cheers and tell the world about it if they could produce one solitary 


student who, for having voiced an unorthodox view, had received 
a pat on the back rather than a kick through the door. Next day 
the charming Councillor's secretary rang me up to ask if within 
the next half-hour I would be in for a certain student coming to 
see me. I certainly was, and while treating the young man to Aaffee 
und Auchen | was delighted to listen to his story of how, in the case 
of his particular entry examination, he had been most outspoken 
in criticizing the bad treatment he had suffered (though, for a few 
wecks only) as a prisoner of war in an American internment camp. 
It wasn’t exactly the sort of case or argument I had had in mind, 
but I was touched to think of the trouble taken to provide me with 
a living example of that vaunted <rilcourage, the lack of which, in 
their own country, is so often being regretted by the very best 
(sermans. 

So far as the more vital and controversial issues were concerned, 
the young man held thoroughly pukka views, and as for possibilities, 
however remote, of coming to some ultimate understanding with 
the East, his ““Never!’’ was even more stubbornly relentless (if this 
were possible) than the present official attitude of the Western 
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Berlin authorities. Incidentally, he was a student, not at the Free 
Universtidt (inaugurated a couple of years ago in opposition to the 
old *‘Humboldt-Umverntat’’, situated in the Eastern sector), nor at 
Western Berlin's equally new Technical College, but at the Peda- 


gogic Institute, where, after graduation, he hopes to continue as 
a teacher. 

On an even more exalted plane, the term “‘vocational training”’ 
might be applied to the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politthk, originated in 
the Weimar Republic, closed in the Third Reich, and resuscitated 
in Western Berlin a year or two ago. The syllabus includes most 
subjects relevant to economics, modern history, and current affairs; 
guest pupils are welcome, but the full course comprises six terms at 
the relatively modest fee of D.M.60 (approximately £5) per term 
Ihe permanent staff includes some well-known professors, and there 
are frequent guest lectures by V.1I.Ps. prominent in public life 
forcigners, too, from time to time. (Last year, Lord Beveridge gave 
a talk on “The problems of World Government’’.) Attendance is 
none too regular, and there are the usual complaints about poor 
grounding of general knowledge. Vollstudenten enrolled last term 
numbered 428 (84 per cent. of them males); there were also 265 
guest students (71 per cent. males). For just over half of the regula: 
students this is their full-time occupation; as for the others, 28 pet 
cent. of the regulars (42 per cent. of the guest students) are in 
clerical work, just over 7 per cent. (in both categories) are manual 
workers; 6 per cent. of the regulars and 11 per cent. of the guest 
are also undergraduates at some other college. 

As for ordinary vocational training, the latest figures from the 
important district of Kreuzberg show that in the crafts of plumber 
tinsmith, locksmith and electrician there were thirty-cight class 
with a total of 1,185 pupils. But the courses for general knowledge 
were not obligatory, with the result that for German and arithmeti 
there was one class only, with an attendance of thirty-three. Or take 
the group Femnmechanker (opticians, photographer in the western 
district of Schéneberg: twenty-nine classes, with a total attendance 
of 907, but only five classes attended by 142 who felt the need of 
learning some more arithmetic. No attendance at all for classes in 
German. As for bakers, waiters, cooks, butchers and brewers, there 
were fifty classes with a total attendance of 1,912 in the Tempelhof 
district, but no attendance at all for the non-obligatory courses in 
general knowledge 

As a matter of fact, those who really wish to improve their general 
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knowledge go to the Volkshochschulen, which, all over Germany, pro- 
vide the most important contribution to adult education. According 
to the latest figures for Western Berlin, female attendance was pre- 
dominant. In the American sector there were 853 courses with a 
total attendance of 21,802 (55-6 per cent. female), in the British 
sector 328 courses were attended by 7,783 (56-3 per cent female), in 
the French sector 336 courses drew an attendance of 6,346 (56-9 per 
cent. female). As for age-groups, the 30—40’s and the under 20's 
are predominant (the former generally outweighing the latter). As 
for social strata, the bulk is provided by those in clerical work, with 
artisans and manual workers second and third. As for subjects, 
Praktische Kurse drew the largest attendance, with economics and 
foreign languages second and third, natural sciences and art follow- 
ing suit, with German generally at the bottom of the list. 

In Bavaria vocational schooling naturally has an agricultural bias; 
according to the latest figures available, more than one-third of the 
young men and women receiving vocational training (109,501) get 
it in agricultural districts, attending an aggregate of 3,446 agri- 
cultural courses in 3,348 places (most of them villages or very small 
towns). Of the juveniles attending these courses, the majority (57°5 
per cent.) are females. Classes are relatively small, the average 
attendance being just over twenty. 

As for the vocational schooling in Bavaria for various crafts, busi- 
ness and so on, there are altogether 169 schools in :34 different 
places (including all the more important cities and towns, par- 
ticularly Munich). The total number of classes is 6,589, attended 
by 124,384 males and 73,695 females. There are 1,045 male and 
515 female teachers permanently employed. 

About one-third of male pupils are in the 35~—45 age-group, and 
another third are between forty-five and fifty-five. As for female 
pupils, only one-quarter each belongs to these relatively high age- 
groups. Not quite 20 per cent. of pupils are refugees from the 
Eastern territories now settled in Bavaria. 

Classes average between four and ten hours a week. As for non- 
obligatory subjects, English seems to be mést in demand, with short- 
hand and typewriting second and third (excluding, of course, those 
classes where such subjects are predominant, and hence obligatory). 

There is still a grievous shortage of suitable accommodation, and 
there were less than 1,000 proper halls or rooms available for the 
above-mentioned 6,589 classes. These and other resources must still 
be pooled, so as to make do. 
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An entirely new feature introduced in Bavarian vocational school- 
ing (by the American Occupation authorities) is the “Youth 
Forum”, a sort of debating society meant to give young people an 
opportunity of broadening their minds, sharpening their wits (and 
tongues) and incidentally learning the meaning of that much- 
overworked word, ““democracy’’. 

In Hamburg, I looked into the position of the Volkshochschulen, 
and was struck by the somewhat erratic fluctuations of attendance. 
They were reopened soon after the surrender for the winter term, 
1945-6, and while the gratifying attendance of 12,650 was largely 
due to the obviously strong demand for foreign language courses 
(particularly English), the figure compares well with attendance in 
the late twenties, varying between 4,000 and 6,000. In the summer 
term, 1946, and in the winter term, 1946~7, the figure went up to 
15,347 and 20,196 respectively, the latter being an all-time record, 
all the more remarkable because that winter was by far the worst 
of the early post-war period suffered by the people. (But perhaps 
this was the very reason: there was little else for people to spend 
their pennies on, and some of the lecture-rooms, at any rate, had 
a modicum of heating.) However, the figure for the winter term, 
1947-8, is perhaps even more remarkable, because it does not 
include the foreign language courses, which take up a substantial 
part of the curriculum. In the two years since the currency reform, 
attendance figures have been fluctuating between a minimum of 
8,105 and a maximum of 12,369. 

The female share of attendance has lately been just over 51 per 
cent., and the percentage of juveniles (up to twenty-five) has been 
in the forties. 

As for social strata, the largest attendance, as usual, was provided 
by clerical workers (26-7 per cent.), with manual workers and crafts- 
men next (17°5 per cent.). Housewives provided 12 per cent., the 
unemployed 11-9 per cent., students and apprentices 10 per cent. 

Altogether, in the summer term, 1950, there were 283 courses, 
most of them attended by from fifteen to thirty pupils. 

The general picture, then, is one of creditable progress in the face 
of very great difficulties, but inevitably there is still a great deal of 
leeway to be made up before the nation can return anywhere near 
its former standards of education. 





Henrich Fraenkel 
BARBED WIRE 


Apart from parental and avuncular influences, and whatever suc- 
cession of nannies, nurses, teachers, tutors, masters, dons, and pro- 
fessors may have professionally contributed to our education, we 
like to consider ourselves as graduates, or, better still, as under- 
graduates of the ‘School of Life’. While this remains one of the few 
unchallengable clichés, in my own case the inevitably vague term 
could be simplified, specified (and certainly symbolized) by the two 
words, “barbed wire’. 

It so happened that so far I have spent almost one-tenth of my 
conscious life in the Isle of Man, nearly four years in the first war 
and just over six months last time. Both visits fell in highly formative 
periods of my life, in middle age perhaps even more so than in the 
‘teens. 

I was not quite seventeen and I still had more than two years to 
go for the Abiturtum (the German equivalent of matriculation), when 
the fortuitous decision to spend part of the 1914 summer vacation 
at Ramsgate extended that vacation to nearly five years. 

I was too young to be interned, but too near military age to be 
repatriated or even allowed an exit permit to neutral America. 
I'wenty years later | would have to implore the Home Office to let 
me stay, but in 1914 they just wouldn't let me go. Since the aged 
relative I had gone to see in the holidays had died early in the war, 
I was soon on my own. Money was no problem, as all I needed could 
be sent from Berlin via a friendly intermediary in Amsterdam. I lived 
in a Hampstead boarding-house, restricted merely by the five-miles- 
radius and the duty to be indoors by ten o'clock, like every law- 
abiding enemy alien. 

I had nearly a year of such relative freedom before I was interned, 
and I decided to look after my education in my own way. | spent 
my mornings browsing in the book shops of Charing Cross Road, 
and my afternoons in the Finchley Road Library, where, comparing 
facsimile editions of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, I played at 
“studying literature’. The evenings I spent in my room over the 
chess-board, mainly with books as I didn’t know anybody to play 
with. 
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That deficiency was soon cured by internment. In the Isle of 
Man I had every opportunity to play chess. I also learned the noble 
game of poker, as well as chemin de fer and faro. | also learned some 
of the facts of life; and I passed my Matric. too. 

Education always ranks as a fairly high priority in internment 
camps. Among the 26,000 inmates of the four Isle of Man camps 
there were about half a dozen boys in my position. We were con- 
centrated in one compound and soon joined by a score of adults 
who wished to avail themselves of this opportunity to sit for Matric. 
Our school was organized by an elderly prisoner who used to teach 
German at a Manchester college. (After the war the Weimar 
Republic rewarded his services by a professorship.) He taught us 
Latin and Greek, German and history. One or two engineers and 
chemists among our fellow prisoners volunteered to teach mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. Languages were no problem. But 
I do not remember anyone teaching us geography. After all, our 
camp was not only thickly populated with barbers and waiters, but 
had also a fair population of people who had been roaming all over 
the world, to say nothing of our ‘‘colonials’’, who had been adminis- 
trating South-west Africa and the Cameroons. Some of them had 
been educating the Hereros for the Kaiser's greater glory. 

In due time, via the Swiss Legation in London, our examination 
papers came through from the Berlin Aultus-Ministerium, and we sat 
for the exam. in strict accordance with all the rules, and with a 
German pastor and a senior “Cameronian” to see to it that our 
papers were promptly sealed and shipped back to the Berlin Ministry, 
via the Swiss Legation. 

That was in the summer of 1917, and more than two years were 
to pass till I saw those papers again, soon after my repatriation. 
For this I had to wait more than six months after the armistice, a 
delay due to the German Government having officially recognized 
me as a Kriegsteilnehmer cligible for the Notreifepriifung. These formid- 
able words seemed to overawe the Intelligence Officer in our camp. 
Evidently he mistook us for something like the German equivalent 
of Sandhurst or Dartmouth cadets. At any rate, as I learned later, 
all youngsters who had sat for the examination had been put on a 
special black list and thereby at the very tail-end of the queue for 
repatriation. 

For just over twenty years I was to have no contact with barbed 
wire. But it was only much later that I began to realize how pro- 
foundly the years in camp were shaping my “education” all through 

a" 
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the "twenties. It was, of course, an experience I shared with most 
of my generation. Whether those years were spent in the trenches or 
behind barbed wire made little difference, so far as the main point 
was concerned: the fact that all these young men had been robbed 
of four years of youthful frivolity and that many of them were trying 
in their middle "twenties to make up for what they had missed in 
their late ‘teens (a phenomenon far more evident after the First 
World War than in the relatively saner post-war period of the 
forties). 

It was only some years later, when getting on for thirty, that I 
began to realize how very immature we had been in that belated 
and rather hysterical period. In Germany, of course, the insanity of 
those first post-war years was more accentuated than elsewhere, 
much apparent too in the more extreme forms of expressionism in 
literature, art, and even in the cinema, in which I then began to 
take a growing interest. 

Drifting to the fleshpots of the movies had its economic causes too, 
for this was the time when those of us who had a “solid bourgeois 
background’”’ saw almost the last remnants of such vaunted security 
swept away in the mad paper-chase of the final stage in Germany's 
inflation. It didn’t worry me, since I had entered a new form in my 


“School of Life’, unaware yet that it was to provide a syllabus in 
politics as well as in social conscience. 


‘ 


It was my job to “‘publicize’’ American pictures in most of Central 
and Eastern Europe and the Balkans, and, among other ‘“‘stunts’’, | 
organized a beauty contest in all our eight or nine territories. Unwit- 
tingly at first, and then quite consciously, I cashed in on the brand- 
new nationalism in some of those countries. I got my employers a 
lot of “‘publicity value’’ for their money, but after it was all over | 
began to learn from my own object lesson and to see the cruelty in 
dragging some pretty ordinary girls through the Ritz Hotels of 
Europe and then (since the “screen test’’ was bound to be a flop), 
to send them home with some new frocks, a litthe money, and the 
memory of their one glorious week. I imagined—in fact, | knew 
that they would no longer fit in anywhere. 

I wrote a story about it and made a lot of money selling it, first for 
the movies and then again for the talkies. But as I stubbornly insisted 
on my “unhappy ending” it was never produced. In films they like 
their beauty contests to be happy. 

Becoming a screen author and learning to write (or adapt) as | 
was told, | entered another form in my “School of Life’’. I was now 
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just thirty, and whenever I took the time to think about myself and 
the way the world was moving, | consoled myself with the argument 
that nothing can be quite wrong so long as one knows what one is 
doing. Sunning myself at one of Hollywood's swimming pools, | 
knew that Europe was being shaken by the economic crisis and that 
in my own country there was worse to come. I felt as though | were 
sitting on a volcano with a trashy novel. By saying so from time to 
time | cased my conscience. 

After a few years of this I did get back to Germany in 1992, just 
in time to see the final stage in the ghastly emergence of what was 
to dominate my life (and that of a good many others too) for more 
than a decade. I had come across a book that was to have a pro- 
found (if negative) influence on my life—Man Kampf. | had entered 
yet another form in my “School of Life’, learning something enurely 
new to me: I learned to hate. 

It was a useful lesson, though perhaps a little overdue. At any 
rate, it made me take a more active interest in politics than ever 
before. It even made me go to the Spanish War on a (self-imposed) 
mission that to anyone less politically naive than | was at the time 
must have made a somewhat Don-Quixotesque impression. 

For a German exile neatly hovering between all possible stools of 
party politics, things were rather simplified at the time of the 
Popular Front and again for a few years after June 22nd, 1941. 
Politics weren't nearly as complex as they now are. It was quite a 
clear-cut picture, with one’s friends in concentration camps obviously 
as the heroes, and the people who put them there even more obvi- 
ously as the villains of the piece. 

As for myself, it was luck rather than foresight or shrewdness that 
had spared me some personal contact with barbed wire in Germany 


Though | had a case of “atrocity propaganda” pending, I got away 
quite safely soon after the Reichstag fire, first to France and then 
to England. Even so, with a good many friends at places such as 
Dachau and Buchenwald, the thought of barbed wire was never far 


from my mind all through the six or seven years that were to 
elapse before | paid my second visit to the Isle of Man. 

I found this most instructive, and the close contact with the 
motley crowd of my fellow prisoners—most ol them by no mean 
poljtucally-minded—taught me a good deal about that inexhaustible 
subject, ““human nature”, as well as about the social and political 
ba kground of all that mass upheaval of humanity and the last 


word may as well be understood in both meanings of the term 
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I was lucky enough to get an assignment from Gollancz for a 
little book which kept me busy for more than half of my six months 
in camp. But, at any rate, there was much to occupy our minds; we 
had a fine library and numerous educational facilities which, as 
pupil no less than as a teacher, I found most useful. 

All this, in the course of time, was well organized. But, as a source 
of interest, I prefer the memory of the early days when in a hastily 
improvised transit camp only the bare necessities, such as rations and 
sacks of straw, could be provided, so that—at least during the week 
or two I spent there—our motley crowd was thrown entirely on its 
own resources so far as education, recreation and indeed any sort of 
occupation was concerned. There was no library, and few of us had 
books or, indeed, anything readable. Newspapers three weeks old 
were handed round as something precious, read and re-read to the 
last comma. In desperation, I borrowed a bulky text-book on 
inorganic chemistry and made an earnest (but not very successful) 
effort to study it. I also made the curious discovery that, next to 
food and shelter, one of man’s most vital necessities is somewhere to 
sit down. We just hadn't any chairs or benches, but one can’t sit on 
one’s straw sack all day. So we kept milling around for hours on end 
in the courtyard of the disused factory which provided our transit 
quarters. There were two or three thousand of us, and fortunately 
they included dozens of professors and scores of others who, between 
them, were qualified to lecture on practically any subject. 

If one was bored with one professor’s talk on the pre-Platonic 
philosophers, one could wander on to hear one of his colleagues 
holding forth on the Neo-Kantians or another one on Nietzsche's 
influence on modern totalitarianism. Or one could turn one’s back 
to philosophy and, at distances of less than fifty yards, listen to talks 
on the combustion engine or economics, the theory of relativity, or 
Freud’s influence on literature. Or one could wander across the 
courtyard, where, a stone’s-throw from each other—fortunately a 
metaphorical stone’s-throw only—some lecturers were holding forth 
for or against Trotsky and others for or against the doctrine of 
historical materialism and the method of dialectics. 

I enjoyed my week or two at that queer “university”’ more than 
many a term spent at others. One of the lessons I learned was the 
adaptability of the human species, but the most pleasing and lasting 
lesson stemmed from the fact that in those desperately critical 
summer days of 1940 this country could find the time and energy to 
rouse public opinion on relatively so trifling an issue as the internment 
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of anti-Nazi Germans. However trifling, of course, it was one 
of those pleas for “let right be done’’. 1 was deeply impressed by the 
mere fact of the plea no less than by its success. 

Thanks to the kind intervention of a good many important people 
—some of whom, since I had never met them, obviously pleaded for 
the cause rather than the person—I was released even sooner than the 
majority of my fellow prisoners, and continued to spend most of my 
time studying and expounding the cause of “the other Germany’’. 

Looking back on that time now, I have no doubt that in my state 
of emotional and political isolation I tended to dream up an over- 
simplified black-and-white picture of the “two Germanys”. Soon 
after the Armistice, I had frequent opportunities to study the 
realities of that complex problem. Once or twice a year I had the 
good fortune to be sent to Germany by the New Statesman, and 
inevitably, from each trip, I came back a little more disillusioned and 
a lot more puzzled as well as fascinated by the welter of new problems 
unfolding in what used to be my own country. 

It was that no longer, but to find that out took me more than three 
years and half a dozen long visits to both sides of the “Curtain”. I 
learned that to live in Germany as a German nowadays one must 
be cither an out-and-out fellow-traveller or an out-and-out red- 
baiter. I happen to be neither. 

I learned a good deal more about Germany and the Germans, 
and much of it I learned through my third (and so far last) regular 
contact with barbed wire. From 1945 up to the repatriation of the 
last batches of German prisoners (in 1947) I spent a good deal of 
time in the P.O.W. camps. The majority, alas! didn’t avail them- 
selves of the educational opportunities; but those who did—quite 
a substantial minority—were eager enough to argue on all the 
world’s problems for hours on end. They weren't quite as smitten 
with the Fihrerprinzip as most of the others. 

I should add one final word on my decision to acquire British 
citizenship. It was, for me, a more important decision than for many 
others, and I did not take it lightly. In fact, it took me years to come 
to that decision. Nor did I merely have the negative cause of realizing 
that I no longer fitted in on either side of divided Germany; I had 
also realized that I had taken far deeper roots in this country than 
I knew before. After all, including my first stretch on the Isle 
of Man, I did spend half my conscious life in England. I mean to 
spend here most of what remains. 





RECENT BOOKS 


Tue Four Prriars or Wispom. By Sir Sheldon F. Dudley, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Watts, As. 6d. 


A Year or Grace. By Victor Gollancz. Gollancz, 10s. 6d. 


The authors of both these books are in search of wisdom, but since 
they move on different planes it is not the same wisdom they are 
secking. Sir Sheldon Dudley regards the conception of God as the 
beginning of unwisdom, while Victor Gollancz regards the rejection 
of God as the extremity of folly. Humility enters Sir Sheldon’s scheme 
of things seldom, because reason is the ultimate arbiter and he him- 
self is part of reason; humility is part of the “mood about God and 
man” which Victor Gollancz expresses in his anthology because, for 
all his serenity, the burden of the mystery of things weighs heavily 
upon him. The wisdom Sir Sheldon seeks is to be won by an aggres- 
sive logic; the wisdom Victor Gollancz cherishes comes when the 
mood is right and, though strenuous thought may be part of that 
mood, it is not of the essence. 

The consistent thinker may therefore feel compelled to reject one 
of the books and to accept all the more warmly the other—but who 
apart from Sir Sheldon and his fellow rationalists will lay serious 
claim to consistency in this contradictory world? It is true that he 
does say, ““Nothing is more irrational than to be always pedantically 
rational,” and that only pedantic fools refuse to enjoy and give way 
to their feelings, social instincts and invalidated values and whimsies 
provided they do not interfere with other people’s mental and bodily 
health, but in so saying he is merely acknowledging fallibility, not 
stating a tenet. The emotions are to be put up with and are not to 
be placed in the same category as objective facts, and no emotions 
are more dangerous to the seeker after wisdom and truth than those 
which have traditionally been connected with religious experience, 
those very emotions in fact which in so many cases have been the 
spring and source of the passages Victor Gollancz has chosen. 

The ordinary reader—in other words, this reviewer—finds it 
impossible to reject cither book. There is in Sir Sheldon’s a great 
deal of force and cogency. His insistence on the importance of the 
study of symbols and meaning, for example, will be welcomed by 
the increasing number of people who have come to see that while 
the technical means of communication have developed by leaps and 
flashes during the past half-century, knowledge of the nature of the 
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symbols by which communication is made has lagged lamentably 
behind. Like many others in his school of thought, however, 
Sir Sheldon expects rather more from the intellectual disciplines he 
roots for than, the general human make-up being what it is, they 
are able to give. “The chief reason why great men are not always 
wise’, he writes, “and why most wise men are elderly, is because 
no one in our type of culture teaches the infants, the children, the 
adolescents, or the young men in our society the elements of those 
fundamental sciences on which all further knowledge should be built 
and by which wisdom and a critical outlook can be so much more 
rapidly acquired. These four arbitrary divisions of science are logic, 
psychology, statistics and semantics."’ Well, there is the thesis. It only 
remains to be said that he backs up his thesis with strong and stimu- 
lating argument and that those who do not like the particular names 
he attaches to the four pillars of wisdom may substitute the study of 
human nature, a sense of proportion, common sense, and perspicuity. 

One of the main criticisms Sir Sheldon makes of religion is that 
sectarian religion teaches an unhealthy intolerance of all other creeds 
and doctrines. He goes on from there to say that intolerance becomes 
a religious duty, leading to confused thinking and to injurious mental 
conflicts among the more sensitive, and often more intelligent, 
children. Although he admits that here and there his book may be 
prejudiced, he reread the chapter in which the statements just 
referred to occur several times expressly to detect any unfair criti- 
cisms or overstatements. A pity then that he did not notice the 
illogicality of: 


Sectarian religion teaches intolerance of all other creeds, there- 
fore intolerance becomes a religious duty. 


Or in simple terms: 
Some religions teach intolerance; therefore all religions do. 


A Year of Grace in fact teaches the opposite. The most persuasive 
idea in it, besides humility before the mystery of things, is that we 
are members one of another. Here is richness of spiritual experience 
and of actuality—poetry, anecdote, philosophy come together from 
an extraordinary variety of sources, and though the compiler wishes 
it to be read right through as though even such familiar words as 
the Sermon on the Mount had just been for the first time uttered, 
there is no doubt that many of its readers will use it as a bedside 
book or as a book to be picked up now and then in a thoughtful 
moment, and no matter which page they turn to, they will not 
turn in vain. 
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Tue Use or Geooraruy. By Frank Debenham. British Universities 
Press, 6s. 


During the war I travelled often to Paddington in the early morning, 
unable to read in the blacked-out train and waiting impatiently for dawn 
and raised window-blinds. Riding due east, I frequently comforted myself 
with the thought that the earth was turning with me, so that the sun and 
I were rushing at our cumulative speeds to meet. I had read somewhere 
that the speed of the earth's revolution in these latitudes was of the order 
of 700 miles an hour, and I would pass the time adding to this the speed 
of the train, the speed of the earth on its journey round the sun, the speed 
of the galaxy that contained the entire solar system—and then realize 
that, having long left the world of absolutes, I was adding where I should 
subtract and, in a word, wool-gathering. 

The heartening thing about this book of Professor Debenhams is that 
he would have called it “geography”, the “philosophy of place”. To 
some of us, geography never seemed to be this at school, and it has since 
kept us in our places by its talk of isobars, loxodromes, and climatology. 
Professor Debenham brings it to life in the way that Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane used to bring mathematics to life—by relating it to human 
experience at the Smith and Jones level. There ought (he allows himself 
to say) to be an atlas in every bar, printed on paper resistant to beer stains, 
though he would obviously prefer a globe atlas, correctly titled to the 
pub’s local latitude, so that any arguments over popular geographical 
catches could be resolved visually and factually in a few moments. Dis- 
putes over such hoary improbabilities as that Edinburgh is farther west 
than Bristol and New York in the same latitude as Milan would be 
dwarfed by the discovery that the shortest air route from Singapore to 
San Francisco is not (as Mercator seems to suggest) through Hawaii, but 
by way of the Aleutian Islands in the Arctic Circle! 

This book is the key volume to a series of five, all by different members 
of the Department of Geography in Cambridge University; and Professor 
Debenham has edited the series. Its scope suggests that most of us who 
have tried to include in our reading a little history, economics, anthro- 
pology, biology, and astro-physics have all the time been studying 
geography without intending to. I have not read the other four books, 
but, on the assumption that all their authors behave like Professor 
Debenham, this is about to be remedied. Some of the devices he describes 
for the teaching of geography are like Christmas competitions and party 
games without the fatuity and the boredom; maps become visual encyclo- 
pedias, the experimental gardener finds that he is a scientist and the 
amateur stargazer a geographer, and the armchair traveller comes across 
short accounts of his dream-destinations (like the one on Tristan da 
Cunha) that are masterpieces of vivid brevity. 

Not long ago I heard of an Army education officer who fitted an 
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electromagnet inside a globe atlas and stood little metal-based puppets, 
in national costumes and colours, on the countries they belonged to. Some 
of his pupils began for the first time to understand why the Maoris were 
upside-down. Professor Debenham would have approved of him. I wish 
people like both of them had been teaching geography when I was a 
boy, whether they would have called it “geography” or not. But one can 
rejoice that in the universities, although its grudging recognition as a 
university “subject”’ is only half a century old and Professor Debenham 
still calls it “Cinderella”, such vivid teaching is made possible to-day. 
C. R. Hewrrr. 


Type in Action. By Herbert Jones. Sidgwick and Jackson, 8s. 6d. 


It is always interesting when the practitioner writes a manual on his 
trade. Those who think they know the secrets delight in weighing up 
what the other man has to say; those who are keen apprentices can usually 
find something to help them towards mastery. Mr. Herbert Jones, an 
experienced designer of print, has given us a new edition of his “manual 
of elementary typographic layout’’. The main title, vividly calling up a 
picture of the “twenty-six soldiers of lead” on the march, suggests more 
than is in the book, which is a series of instructions on design and layout, 
illustrated by sixty-seven examples. 

The principles outlined are sound, but the author is not precise—or 
concise—cnough to be recommended as a sole mentor to the beginner. 
Nor are the “‘asides’’ on matters of personal taste deeply considered, as 
they should be in a revised edition. The historical section on the divisions 
in the trade, “bookwork”’, periodical, and jobbing printing, is confusing 
and tends to half-truths: “Jobbing printing has never possessed any style 
except a bastard style."’ The function of display work is not profoundly 
discussed, nor its relationship to text pages. The edited advertisement copy 
on page 15 (Figs: 6, 7) alters the essential message of the original, and the 
“corrected” layout fails by any standards, including those of the author. 
Elsewhere the illustrations are well-chosen and often convey swiftly and 
surely what the text is after. 

To these criticisms should be added the refreshing facts that the author 
is free from fads, is not attempting too much for the novice, and is gen- 
uinely helpful in tone. It is a pity he did not add more detail on technique 
at the expense of fragmentary history. 

The book is printed on coated paper (type in action on a difficult 
battlefield); this means that pencil notes cannot be written in the margins 
(or on the unnecessarily blank pages, 58-60). There are no signposts to 
the essential works of reference for the student of typographical design 

This is not a book for the fastidious; and in typography one must have 
either the trained artist’s eye or a rigorous logic. 


M. H. 
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Tue Scrence or Humanrry. By K. G. Collier. Nelson, 12s. 6d. 

In a foreword, Sir Fred Clarke calls this “‘a courageous book"’. The 
extent of the author’s ambition may be judged from the fact that in just 
over three hundred pages he attempts to do what Wells tried to do in 
The Science of Life and Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind combined. 
We have here digests of recent knowledge on the following topics: heredity, 
evolution, psychology, anthropology, sociology, ethics, and economics. 

The chief difficulty in compressing between one pair of covers the basic 
facts about so many subjects is to maintain in the reader the illusion that 
he is reading one book and not merely scrabbling among many. Mr 
Collier does not quite succeed in doing so, although it is true that his 
Radical-Liberal-Christian attitude does give the book a greater unity 
than it would otherwise possess. With such a vast field to cover, it is 
hardly to be expected that the author in his selection of topics would 
include everything everyone might regard as essential parts of a science 
of humanity. And yet it seems odd that—if only for the purpose of refuta- 
uuon—Marx should not once be mentioned in the section dealing with 
modern industrial relations and economics, or that the results of some 
recent enquiries into the nature of language should find no place in any 
section at all. 


The book is designed for use in universities, training colleges and the 
sixth forms of grammar schools, 
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THe ENctanp ov Evcrzaseru. By A. L. Rowse. Marmillan, 25: 


This is the sort of book which makes the reviewer painfully conscious of 
the degradation of his craft in these days. It is a spacious book and there 
are now no spacious reviews. Macaulay might have done it justice. He 
might even have done it injustice but at least he would have done that 
in the grand manner and at length. However much it might have clashed 
with one or other of his bigotries, he could not have failed to convey 
something of its spaciousness. Now that reviews are little more than 
notices, what is the reviewer to do? He could niggle and pretend to be 
clever; he could point out, for example, that all Mr. Rowse’s panegyrx 
about how in the dark days of the war the English people turned to the 
Elizabethans for strength falls flat before the simple fact that, though 
queues formed where Shakespearean plays were being performed, the 
longest for both in time and space were for Gone with the Wind, That 
little point is perhaps worth making since it does show how whole- 
heartedly Mr. Rowse has fallen for the Elizabethan age. But there is so 
much to be thankful for in this book: so little to criticize. More scholarly 
works have been written about various aspects of the Elizabethan age, 
but it is very doubtful if until this day there has existed in the English 
language any book which touches Elizabethan life at so many different 
points, marshals so many facts about it, and carries it all along with 
such unflagging zest. Although at one point the author comments on 
how difficult it is to give a sense of movement in a portrait—even a 
portrait of an age—that is the very thing he successfully does. He does 
it most obviously in a delightful prologue in which we proceed by giant 
strides through the Elizabethan England that is still with us; but he 
does it too even in a chapter on the government of the realm. A chapter 
on that topic is likely to be fact-bound and as dull as ditch-water; this 
one moves with force and precision. ‘“Tough, vigorous, pulsating with 
life’”’—that is the author's description of Elizabethan England; it is also 
a description of his book. When scholarship expresses itself with such 
enthusiasm, there results a rare combination of delights 


CHALLENGE AND Response. /1.M.S.O., 45 


This is an account of the Emergency Scheme for the Training of 
‘Teachers—and a very remarkable story it is. Now that the scheme is 
tailing off and a number of colleges have closed down and their staffs 
dispersed, it will be difficult for anyone who was in any substantial way 


connected with the Scheme to turn those pages without a feeling of 


nostalgia for those early days when the students first flocked in from a 
* 
j 


multitude of trades and professions, from Navy, Army and Aiur Force 
and in A TeMATKADIY Short time made ol the Emervet cy ( olleges thriving 


intellectual communities. Now and then in this report we feel something 
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of the enthusiasms and freshness of the beginnings of this enterprise, but 
in the main it is drily factual. It may indeed be said that all the significant 
facts about the scheme are given here—except one set of facts. That set of 
facts concerning the position of members of the staffs of the colleges—no 
mention, for example, of that specialist teacher who could not return to 
his old job because it had in the meantime been filled by a student he had 
himself trained in that special subject; no mention of the months of unsettle- 
ment which resulted from the inability of the Ministry to state definitely 
whether a college was closing or not. 

One important fact to which it is worth drawing attention is that less 
than 20 per cent. of the students had left school before they were fifteen, 
80 per cent. had been to a grammar school or the equivalent and over 
56 per cent. had school certificate or some higher qualification. 

Has the influx of emergency-trained teachers been a good thing for 
education generally? The answer is that without them the educational 
system would have come near complete collapse and that there is besides 
real truth in the frequently made statement that in the main they brought 
to their new profession a healthy breadth of experience of the outside 
world. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 
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Drawing upon the experience gained 
by many years of teaching under- 
graduate students, the aut 

special attention to the clarificauion 
of topics which the beginner in psy- 
chology usually finds confusing. 


THE ARABS IN 
HISTORY 
BERNARD LEWIS 


Professor of the Hissory of the Near and 
Middle Ean, Umverncty of London 
After looking at the carly history of 
the Arabs, the stages in the growth 
of Arab civilization are traced, and 
a special chapter is devoted to the 
activities of the Arabs in Europe 
The book concludes with a short 
account of the genesis of modern 

Arab nationalism. 
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Just Out 


Darwin is Not 
For Children 


By VERA BARCLAY 


Foreword by 
KENNETH DE COURCY 
ym BARCLAY 6 &@ Vigorous 

and unabashed debunker of 
the Darwin theory of evolution, 
and in this book her aim is to 
prove that it is not supported by 
modern scientific thought and 
investigation. She directs her 
attack particularly agamst so- 
called popular science. .. . Her 
evidence is impressive, and to a 
layman with an open mind en- 
urely convincing.” 

— Manchester Evening News. 
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Type in Action 


A Manual of 
Elementary Typographic Layout 


By HERBERT JONES 


“I wonder if all the parents who are 
putting their boys ‘into the printing’ 
or their daughters into art schools are 
aware of the special literature that has 
grown round these inter-related trades. 
These young people can have no finer 
adjuncts to their studies than such books 
as Mr. Jones's. The boys will eventually 
have to know what Mr. Jones can tell 
them, and the art students will find it 
very much to their advantage to discover 
just how inevitable is the connection 
between picture and word.” 

Bastien Typographical Review 


Cr. 4to. &s. 6d 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Leather, by H. A. Carnell (Gill, 95. 6¢.), is a pleasantly written and 
interestingly illustrated short history of the leather industry from the 
earliest times. Good for the craft library. Almost in Basic English 


In writing Automobile Workshop Practice (Pitman, 10s. 6d.) Staton Abbey 
has had in mind the training syllabus recommended by the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Motor Vehicle Retail and Repairing 
Trade and the City and Guilds examinations for Motor Vehicle Service 
Mechanics. Good for its purpose. 


Transport by Sea, by Paul Redmayne (Murray, 8s. 6d.), is a good book 
for works school libraries, secondary schools, and junior technical colleges 
Illustrations well selected and well produced. 


The Flight of Thunderbolts, by B. F. J. Schonland (Oxford: Cumberlege, 
155.), is a fascinating account of lightning and research into the phenomena 
connected with lightning. There is a good deal of value in the book to the 
engineer and a great deal of interest to the general reader who, without 
being technically-minded, is still curious about this sort of phenomenon 


Discussion Method (Bureau of Current Affairs, 35. 6d.). Strange, perhaps, 


that people should have to be taught how to discuss, but that is how things 
are, and this book contains everything the Bureau of Current Affairs has 
found of most practical value to the leader of groups. 








ON NOT BEING 
ABLE TO PAINT 


JOANNA FIELD 


The author of A Life of One's Own 
and An Experiment in Leisure de- 
scribes how a particular personal 
problem—settung about learning how 
to paint—and study of the results she 
obtained, led her to an entirely new 


atutude to the basic problems of 
| education and life. 


“An absorbing mental adventure 
story” (New Statesman), “a necessary, 
honest and thoughtful first step to- 
wards a new approach to the arts” 
(The Listener), and “of absorbing 
interest to all who are struggling in the 
field of art” (Manchester Guardian) 


SO illustrations 10s. 6@ 
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Carter's Advanced Accounts 
A new 4th Editon of the 
work for students. 12/6 net 
“An admirable caposition of book 
keeping and accounts 

cost 
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Treen A Book of Gougework 
By W.T. James. A handbook on the 
ancient craft of woodwork with gouge 
and scraper, designed to foster manual 
Gexterity and originality im design 
With working drawings. 106 net 


Workshop Record Book 


For Use of Students in Engincering, 
Buiiding and Handicraft Subjects By 
L. J. T. Wheatiey. Consists of sheets 
for recording jobs, with completed 
specimens. Price 5/- plus 1/14 p.t 


Voice and Speech in the Theatre 


By J. Clifford Turner. Gives valuable 
instruction through the medium of 
onginal and ingenious exercises. 15 

net 


How to Pass Examinations 


By T. G. Francis, B.Sc. A useful litle 
guide for the cxamination student 
1/- net 


Boot and Shoe Repairs 


By E. Merrytieid 6/6 net 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


To the simple lover of music one of the really puzzling things about 
gramophone records is their variability. Being neither chemist nor elec- 
tronic engineer, he wonders why it should be apparently so difficult to 
get continuous high-fidelity recording. If a microphone remains the same 
and is kept in an air-conditioned room and is connected to a recording 
unit that itself does not change, why should there be produced at one 
time records that screech or buzz and at another time discs with no 
flaw to mar the delight they give? The new recording of the En Saga 
of Sibelius (Philharmonic Orchestra: Conductor Klatzki: Columbia 
LX1907-9) prompts such questions; there is so much screech in the high 
notes, and this is all the greater a pity for on the whole the recording 
shows an unusual respect for the composer’s wishes. 

Guido Cantelli, conducting the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, gives a 
sprightly performance of Haydn’s Symphony No. 93 (H.M.V. DBero15) 
—somewhat exaggerated at times and to some tastes occasionally forced- 
yet here again the recording is not as well balanced as it ought to be. 

Only the hypercritical will find fault, however, with the Amadeus String 
Quartet’s recording of Mozart’s Quartet in G, K. 387 (#1.M.V. Cgo1r4g-7). 
This is the cutting of an agate; the playing is scrupulously careful through- 
out and the recording does not miss the fine resilience of this team of 
players. The familiar andante cantabile from Haydn’s Quartet in F makes 
up the last side 

Whether Kipling is due for a revival or not, it is certainly the case 
that for too long young people have known him only by “If” and “‘Reces- 
sional’. Under the auspices of the British Council, Columbia have 
recorded a selection of his poems. Bernard Miles reads ““The Long Trail”, 
“Danny Deever’’, and “‘Sestina of the Tramp Royal” (DX1687); “The 
Long Trail” is less well read than with the other two, though this is 
perhaps more than usually a mere matter of taste. Mr. Miles in this poem 
assumed a voice, but what sort of a voice he intended was not altogether 
clear. The result was a rather uncertain reading of the opening passages, 
although the poem came into a larger life later on. The other two are 
admirably interpreted. Carleton Hobbs reads “The Way through the 
Woods", *‘Cities and Thrones and Powers’, ‘““‘The Storm Cone” and 
“The Dykes” (DX168:). He does them all vibrantly. This record makes 
an excellent introduction to a Kipling too few people know. 


Made and printed in Great Britain for Turnstile Press Limited, 
by The Camelot Press Lid., London and Southampton 
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The Teaching 
of History 


In 1925 a committee of the 
Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters published 
a Memorandwm on the Teach- 
ing of History. The course 
of modern history since then 
has created a_ different 
world; current events have 
set the history teacher a 
new series of problems 
Meanwhile in the theory 
and practice of education 
there have been notable 
changes. Educational psy- 
chology has advanced, new 
teaching methods have been 
tried, wireless, the cinema, 
and other visual aids, have 
come to be widely applied, 
bringing new material into 
schools, and new problems 
in the proper uses of them 
Schools themselves have 
been reorganized, examina- 
tions have changed, and new 
approaches ocialand 
philosophical—to the sub- 
ject of history have grown 
up. This book of 1950 takes 
account of all such changes 
It has been compiled by 
a committee of working 
teachers out of their own 
experience and that of many 
colleagues .It should interest 
all history teachers, women 
as well as men, and all who 
are concerned—if merely as 
ciuzens— with what is taught 
in schools at all levels 
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